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PRAYER AND THE WORLD ORDER. 


BY THE EDITOR 


A dominantly scientific spirit has served to shake to its very 
foundation the conception of prayer which to many devout 
minds seems necessary if it is to possess any force. It is there- 
fore important to study the nature of prayer and its use, and 
likewise to reflect upon its examples in the highest type of 
prayer of which we have record. We need also to consider 
prayer from the standpoint of the world-order, and determine 
whether there is that about it which is in conflict with the 
reverent scientific mind. The skepticism concerning prayer 
has gone deep into the common thought of the present genera- 
tion so that it is unfortunately about the least used of religious 
functions where there are many evidences that it is the one 
most needing exercise. How are we to account for an apathy 
so general? May it not spring from a wrong interpretation or 
from a false emphasis of some lesser phase of prayer? It is 
quite worthy the attention of the serious student of religious 
problems to solve the present deadlock and to assist in bring- 
ing a new confidence where such confidence may rightly 
appeal to the reason of thinking men. 

There is evidence that the new conception of a universe of 
inevitable and uniform law, wherein there is no place for 
chance and only a limited place for contingency of any kind, 
has helped to bring the present indifference to prayer. The 
earlier conception was based upon an idea of the world as 
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essentially capricious, in which anything might happen because 
there were no inexorable laws. That older world was one 
in which magic had a large place because of the slight under- 
standing of forces whose uniformity had not yet been deter- 
mined. The universe was geocentric and man was the most 
important creature in it. The result was to make systems of 
thought homocentric. To such an age it was not a daring 
thought to imagine the whole cycle of laws and uniformities 
interrupted and nullified for the special salvation of a highland 
clan at war with its enemies, or even of individuals. With the 
coming of the Copernican theory all was changed. There was 
indeed much reason why the church of that time should op- 
pose the Copernican hypothesis, on the ground that it was 
hostile to religion and destructive of biblical authority. It! 
was destructive of the prevailing theology of the time. Its 
introduction was one of the leading inducements to the Re- 
formation. A provincial God was lost in the thought of a 
universe whose vastness was an intoxication to the hitherto 
parochial mind. Thereupon sprang up a skepticism which has 
held the minds of many until our own time. Too few have 
been the real attempts at reconciliation between prayer and 
rationality. Even yet there are many who feel that recon- 
ciliation is not in keeping with piety. The result has been 
that an age given more and more to the scientific aspect of 
thought has concluded that it could safely neglect the consi- 
deration altogether. There are likewise many truly earnest 
and devout souls who feel the force, the beauty and the power 
of scientific conceptions who strongly desire but do not see 
their way clear to an unqualified faith. And yet there are 
few who do not in some way practice prayer and find it helpful 
in the darker passages of life. What then is prayer and what 
may be the relation which it sustains to a world-order? Has 
it a place in the world as we now know it or is it, as some of 
our unbelieving friends love to assume, the failing remnant of 
an ancient superstition? 
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iE 
PRAYER AS A CHANGING OF THE SUPREME ORDER. 

It may be well to begin with this conception of prayer as it is 
perhaps the most common one. It is seldom stated in this 
form because thus to state it would be to reveal its inconsist- 
ency. Prayer. in this sense is usually put in the light of a 
change of the Divine Mind which is naturally more or less 
indifferent to consequences except when it feels the particular 
pull of intercession. The logical conclusion to draw is that 
God could not save himself nor his world without the prayer of 
men, which is quite true indeed but in a sense just opposite to 
that generally taken. For it is necessarily impious to consider 
God indifferent to his world and only tardily moved to care 
for it under the persistent solicitations of religious busy- 
bodies. If we are ever to make anything of prayer we must 
look upon it, not as man changing either the supreme mind or 
order to his own capricious taste, but man as putting himself 
in tune with the divine order that the will of God may begin to 
operate in him. 

The immediate objection that will be raised against this 
point will be the exhortation to importunity taught in the 
parable of the unjust judge who heard the woman’s prayer for 
justice not from a love of justice but from a love of ease. No 
right-thinking man can take seriously the suggestion that 
Jesus meant thus to portray the character of God. The 
emphasis is not necessarily on the unwillingness of God to hear, 
but is rather on the value of importunity. 

We surely cannot accomplish the difficult tasks of life in a 
desultory way. It is only the man who makes every moment 
and every act a prayer for success that is really able to ac- 
complish the important things of life. The value of prayer 
is to clear his purpose from the unessential and the unreal, 
to give him insight into God’s will and put him in working 
harmony with that will. Thus out of his importunate pleading 
and working come results that can be had in no other way. 
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A study of the leading prayers of the world helps to bear out 
this conception. We might expect it in the highest type of 
prayer of all, that is in the prayers of Jesus. The great ex- 
ordium of the Lord’s Prayer is calculated first of all to em- 
phasize the necessity of accord with the divine mind, for it 
begins, Hallowed be Thy Name in earth as it is in heaven: Thy 
will be done in earth as it is in heaven. One could not think 
recognition more complete that the primal object of prayer 
is to put man en rapport with God, preceding as it does the 
prayer for individual needs. This truth gains emphasis from 
a consideration of the final prayer in Gethsemane, where the 
heart of the divine response is put in the closing words like the 
close of a heavenly benediction upon the mental and spiritual 
struggle of which it was a part—“not my will but thine be 
done”. The significance of this was clearly understood by 
the author of Hebrews, who looked on that final clause of ac- 
commodation to the supreme will as the answer to Jesus’ 
prayer:—“Who in the days of his flesh, when he had offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong crying and tears 
unto Him that was able to save him from death, and was 
heard in that he feared.” That is, the coordination of his will 
to his Father’s was the great outcome of his prayer, and if we 
choose not to take this as the answer to his prayer we have 
only the choice of the conclusion there was none. 


A study of the great Old Testament prayers shows a striking 
lack of the element which would look on God as a handy re- 
fuge from the results of one’s own misdoings or the magic 
purveyor of unaccountable and unearned fortune for the 
faithful. Jacob’s essentially selfish prayer at Bethel is almost 
an exception. 


Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, and Ezekiel, great national 
leaders, pray for che perpetuity of Israel not for its own sake 
1. Scalso John 12:27; 17:1-26. 


2. Ex 32:11; Num. 14413; Deut, 3:24; Josh 7:8; 2 Sam. 7:25 I Kings 8: :25; 
II Kings 19:25. ‘ 
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but because the perpetuity of the worship of Jehovah is de 
pendent upon Israel’s preservation. 


Similar is the prayer of Isaiah * for the preservation of a 
distinctive Israel, distinctive in the holiness of their relations 
to Jehovah. 


The prayers of Nehemiah* and of Jeremiah” are the ex- 
pressions of a mighty longing, a plea for the remembrance of 
the half-forgotten entente with his chosen people. 


That which we find true of prayer in its leading Old Testa- 
ment documents as well as in the prayers of Jesus is also 
markedly true of the noblest prayer of the pagan world, the 
Stoic prayer of Cleanthes:— 


“We are Thy offspring, and alone of living creatures possess 
a voice which is the image of reason. Therefore I will forever 
sing Thee and celebrate Thy power. All this universe rolling 
round the earth obeys Thee, and follows willingly at Thy 
command. Such a minister hast Thou in Thy invincible 
hands, the two-edged, flaming, vivid thunderbolt. O King, 
most High, nothing is done without Thee, neither in heaven 
or on earth, nor in the sea, except what the wicked do in their 
foolishness. Thou makest order out of disorder, and what is 
worthless becomes precious in Thy sight; for Thou hast fitted 
together good and evil into one, and hast established one law 
that exists forever. But the wicked fly from Thy law, un- 
happy ones, and though they desire to possess what is good, 
yet they see not, neither do they hear the universal law of 
God. If they would follow it with understanding, they might 
have a good life. But they go astray, each after his own 
devices,—some vainly striving after reputation, others turning 
aside after gain excessively, others after riotous living and 
wantonness. Nay, but, O Zeus, Giver of all things, who 
dwellest in dark clouds, and rulest over the thunder, deliver 
men from their foolishness. Scatter it from their souls, and 


3. Isa63 :17. 4. Neh. 1:8;9:32. 5. Jer. 14:2. 
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grant them to obtain wisdom, for by wisdom Thou dost rightly 
govern all things; that being honoured we may repay Thee 
with honour, singing Thy works without ceasing, as it is right 
for us to do. For there is no greater thing than this, either 
for mortal men or for the Gods, to sing rightly the universal 
law.” 

The predominating characteristic of all these prayers, is their 
recognition of the necessity of unity of the individual with the 
will of God, adaptation to the divine order which is the es- 
sential element of all true worship. 

A very much overlooked fact among religious people is the 
sanctity of the supreme order of uniformity which we call 
natural law. In the ultimate, the scientist cannot tell us what 
is the mysterious force presiding over matter and producing 
both activity and life. He can tell us what electricity will do 
under certain conditions, he cannot tell us what it is. He can 
tell us about the activity of the living cell—he cannot tell us 
what it is except to describe the phenomena of its activity. 
He may, to aid the imagination, picture the atom as made up 
of protons and electrons but these he knows only through the 
measurable forms of energy given off, and his metaphysics of 
the atom is simply his attempt to aid the imagination in con- 
ceiving the ground of the activity. The proton and electron 
is the scientific guess and as to the force which grounds their 
mutual attraction he has nothing to say. It might quite as well 
be the mind of a supreme intelligence as anything. This guess 
is worth as a guess quite as much as his “electrical attraction,” 
and it does actually mean much more because it is in reason- 
able keeping with a host of other facts and values that are sure 
but inexplicable upon any mechanistic or materialistic hypothe- 
sis. If one is to accept both science and theism he must as- 
sume then that this back-lying force or activity is nothing 
less than the divine will, and all natural laws are the uniform- 
ities of that will in action. In such a case there would be a 
literal truth to the words, “In Him we live and move and have 
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our being”. It would be true likewise that the old distinction 
between sacred and secular would be done away with, for all law 
would be an expression of the supreme mind. All life then 
would be a miracle, not in the sense of a wonder but in the sense 
of being momentarily dependent for its existence upon the 
divine will. The order of nature is then the order of God, and 
its attempted infraction becomes a kind of impiety. The 
man then who would become most efficient must bring him- 
self to the point of obedience to these laws. It is unreasonable 
to expect that God will upset the uniformity of his action 
where merely trivial matters are involved. Apparently this 
uniformity or dependableness of the laws of nature should 
form the first article of any faith in God. Because of it life 
is enabled to go on. If the laws of gravitation could be upset 
by the prayer of an individual, it would mean destruction for 
the remainder of the race. Asa fact the rain is sent impartially 
upon the just and the unjust, the tower of Siloam is norespecter 
of persons in its fall. Exposure to contagion picks off the 
innocent and the guilty. Our only hope to escape the general 
wreckage which flows from broken law is to conform our wills 
and our activity to the divine will and activity. Then shall 
we find that there is a special care for the law-keeper, a care 
which is in the very nature of the case. We may weep over 
the fact that fire burns the innocent child, but the law is for 
the general good, fire being useful to the race and pain being 
not an evil but a blessed signal of warning that preserves the 
race from unwitting self-destruction. Besides, we have been 
endowed with brains and a sense of moral responsibility which 
put us under obligation to keep children and incompetents out 
of the fire. The failure to think clearly upon this point is 
costing the world a frightful toll of confusion and even of life 
itself. 
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II. 


Tue THREE-FoLtpD NATURE OF PRAYER. 


Whether we think of prayer as appeal or worship, it becomes 
evident that it is to be considered first of all from its effect 
upon man rather than from any effect it may have in changing 
the divine mind or purpose. There is a sublime beauty and 
holiness about an on-moving order of life and nature which is of 
incalculable benefit to man in his moral and spiritual aspira- 
tions. To this end modern science, in spite of all its crude 
materialisms and overweening assumptions, has made such 
contributions that the religious man should every day fall 
upon his knees and give thanks for the growing light of scien- 
tific knowledge. It will not and cannot eventually be found 
hostile to faith. Any truth wherever we find it is God’s truth, 
and no man can at heart be religious who does not desire that 
the truth shall prevail at any cost to any of his preconceived 
theories or beliefs. 


Obviously, if this is God’s world, then the prime effect of 
prayer is to bring the proper adjustment of the individual to 
the divine order. The orderly uniformity and ongoing of the 
world is as divine as any unforeseen results. Upon this uni- 
formity, life and the general well-being are dependent. Prayer 
cannot then be considered an interruption of that order. It is 
more important that prayer should conform us to God’s will, 
than that it should conform God to our wills. If prayer were 
a conforming of God to our desires, as a host of people assume, 
prayer would be a far more dangerous exercise than aviation 
is at the present time, for it would set up the caprice of the 
short-sighted, ignorant, but devout religious man as a sort of 
hierarch over God. In such a case God could only obey. 
Such is of course a reversion of the true nature of prayer, but 
the conception of it is very prevalent. 


By prayer the individual does then seek to know the su- 
preme Will concerning himself. Through it he clears the 
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fountain springs of his own motives of that selfishness and 
sinfulness which biases opinion and leads away from true insight 
into the meaning of life and its relations. It is a calling in of 
the Divine Spirit for review upon one’s life, one’s motives and 
ambitions. Without its clarifying power life never can be 
lived greatly. Prayer is the sine qua non of true adjustment 
of the facts and forces about us to the divine will and order, and 
it is essential to all religious living. This thought leads 
naturally to a second element in prayer, namely, that it is a 
form of cooperation of the individual with the Divine. 

We too frequently forget that prayer is a form of cooperation. 
Too often it becomes a pleading for God to do for us what we lack 
the energy, the courage, or the initiative to do for ourselves. 
God desires infinitely more than any man can to see the salvation 
of the world and the coming kingdom of righteousness, and is 
only awaiting the cooperation of his own children. There is 
little use then in merely beseeching God to do what he already 
wants to do but in the way of which stand our laziness, our 
cowardice, our indifference, and our sin. Real prayer will soon 
set us to cooperating by such means as isin our power. We 
shall move out to answer our own prayer by fulfilling our part 
of the bargain, and we have the assurance if that prayer is an 
expression of what God wants too, all the powers of the uni- 
verse are at our disposal to bring the desired result, remember- 
ing only this, that God never makes infractions upon the wills 
of men. Inviolability of the human will carries within its 
precious keeping the reality of moral character. 

The third element in prayer is the accomplishment of the 
end sought. It is clear that the prayer which is in keeping 
with the divine will and which does not involve infraction of 
free wills cannot remain unanswered. It may not be answered 
as the man wanted when he began to pray. It must be answer-_ 
ed as the man makes God’s will his own will in the matter. 
We are all of us very limited in our knowledge and insight, and 
know not how to pray or what to ask for as we ought. No 
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man has lived a score of years religiously who has not been 
more grateful for the lack of definite answer to certain prayers 
than for those which have been fulfilled. This is the reason- 
ableness of the saving proviso in all true prayer, “not my will 
but thine be done”. Very often the best answer to our prayer 
lies in the denial of that which for the moment seems to us 
most necessary. The answer to prayer does not then depend 
upon receiving the thing asked for. Very often the answer 
comes in achieving a mind which voluntarily foregoes the 
desired object. Prayer as a selfish getting of some bauble 
for me by denying it to my neighbor partakes more of pious 
mendicacy than of religion. It is not religious and therefore 
is not prayer. It is credulous beggary. But if one’s heart 
be bent upon the achievement of the divine will, though that 
end reach out far past the limits of his own toil, struggle and 
life itself, it must eventually come to pass, for all the higher 
forces of the universe work to bring it to pass. Our real prayers 
are like ships we put to sea, which wander wide by many 
havens, but which, though they circle the round earth again and 
again, must find their way at last to port. Blessed is the man 
who desires as God desires, for he shall have many ships on 
God’s wide seas, and none of them shall be lost. 


Il. 
PRAYER AS A Source oF Power. 


So many phases of the subject have already been covered 
that prayer as a source of power has already been indicated 
and needs in this place but a few additional words. 

We have seen how prayer is really a putting of man into 
harmony with the will of God. It places him in a spirit of 
cooperation with God to bring about that thing which God 
wants. There are many motives that control our activities in 
life. There is the desire for praise, or fortune or fame, the 
desire of the flesh and the desire of the eye, and the pride of 
life. Some of these are legitimate if they are incidental to 
the greater and supreme desire to glorify God and to establish 
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the Kingdom of God on the earth. In these desires, which 
range from a mild form of individualism to the grossest and 
most damnable selfishness, there runs a streak of discontent 
and disgust because in them the man is not realizing his full 
nature. We cannot leave out the nobler side of man’s effort and 
have anything in the end but disillusionment, unhappiness 
and dissatisfaction. We live upon the surface of things with 
no deep-lying principle to sustain us. Like restless babes we 
are quieted only with immediate satisfaction. The withdrawal 
of riches, or the satisfaction of lust—the vanishing of a single 
dream—leaves the man broken, with the object of life gone. 

There is here no means of permanent satisfaction, no noble 
self-realization. One must somehow anchor himself in the 
nature of things which is God. He must give himself to causes 
that are eternal, to satisfactions that cannot die, to expressions 
that are as true for one age as another or, at the very least, to 
heroisms that stand forth in undying splendor. Often such 
achievement is possible to the man only after time and sense 
have robbed him of the trivial and the fading. Such was 
Dante when his personal dreams vanished into the darkness 
of the political nightmare of his time and he found his peace 
in the undying truth of his Divine Comedy. Only he can find 
highest expression of himself who works without fear of time 
or fate or man or devil, laying one by one the stones in the 
great foundation of truth which by their sincerity are beyond 
cavil, set for all the world to see, to criticize, to condemn for a 
time but eventually to recognize and adore. 

To work thus in the absence of praise and against the sharp- 
running tides of unpopularity and misunderstanding is im- 
possible unless the man has come to some deep understanding 
with God or, if you prefer it, with truth or with the nature of 
things. When we put ourselves in tune with the divine order 
there spring new sources of power which overcome every 
obstacle, even death itself. Such a man has the force of the 
universe at his back. It is a literal truth that the stars in their 
courses fight for him. Because his will is the will of God he 
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cannot be defeated. Such an one can ask what he will and it 
shall be done unto him because he wills what God has already 
willed through him. 

Prayer is the particular need of our own age with its pressing 
and colossal problems which only they shall be able to solve 
who keep close to the sources of power. 


IV. 
PRAYER AND THE DIVINE CHARACTER 


No thoughtful reader has come thus far without realization 
of how one’s conception of prayer involves the conception of 
the divine character. 

The false conception of prayer which under garb of pious 
phrase looks upon it as the cajoling of a divine despot, an un- 
willing deity, into some form of favoritism to those who live 
decently and after the forms of religion, is really a travesty upon 
God’s character. Futhermore it makes for unbelief and forms 
a stumbling-block in the way of the reverently thoughtful. God 
must be faithful to the unjust as well as to the just, if he is to 
preserve his character. He cannot be a respecter of persons. 
He is only a respecter of human needs. I cannot pray down the 
rain upon my corn that will destroy my neighbor’s barley, nor 
pray the fat job into my possession that will mean distress and 
want for my neighbor who needs it more than I. Really 
religious men cannot pray in that way. Unless our prayers are 
social and include the general good they cannot in the strict 
sense be considered prayers at all. They are the expressions of 
selfish wishes. And though our way to this high truth lie 
through the blinding tears of self-denial it is the only trail 
which leads out to the highways of God—who loves all his 
children with an unchanging and equal love. If through 
our blindness we could see this we should know that in this 
divine impartiality alone lies the possibility of our salvation. 
The highest pathway for man lies along the steep ascent of re- 
conciliation with God. Here alone is our peace. 


TWO SONGS 


Mary Sinton Le1TcH 


THE DEAD THRUSH 


Is anything so dead as a dead bird? — 

So poignantly, so pitifully mute 

The tender feathered breast no longer stirred 
By song that, more than viol, harp or flute, 
Could fill with dear delight the heart that heard. 
Lovely the wildwood was today and lush 
With flower and fern till, on a mossy bed 
Beneath my feet, I saw a hermit thrush;— 

A singer of celestial song was dead;— 

And suddenly from tree and flower and bush 
All fragrance and all loveliness had fled...... 
The twilight falls and all the delicate hush 
Of evening vibrates with the music sped. 


TO THE EARTH 


Before life crawled slow from primordial slime 
Immeasurable ages rolled away 

To which our past—our little human day 

With all its struggle, all its toilsome climb 

To hard-won heights—seems trivial. Vast, sublime, 
Unutterable the loneliness that lay 

Over your steaming beaches and your grey 

And barren rocks through bleak and empty time;— 
Empty for us, but all fulfilled for you 

Of majesty before the cries of Cain 

Smote on your cliffs with clamor harsh and rude. 
Ah, do you yearn to know, as then you knew, 
Fathomless silence, to possess again 

The grandeur of your primal solitude? 


THE GRAVE BEAUTY OF MASEFIELD’S VERSE 
JosEPHINE HaMMOND 


Late Professor of English, Reed College. 


Mr. Masefield’s verse has filled the topsails of our poetry 
with fresh winds—crisp down breezes and sea-gales heavy with 
brine. Even the grim hazards the poet has conjured from his 
Bye Streets and Roundhouses have brought a clean savour, 
the taste of good blood fighting on, undaunted, in the muck. 
Despite the circumscriptions of those who applauded the critic 
of The Nation when he declared, “If we are to have decadence 
at all, it is better to have the comely decadence of Walter 
Pater than the obscene and unseemly decadence of Mr. Mase- 
field”, Mr. Masefield’s fame has spread until now there are 
many ready to say of his sweeping verse what the Spaniards 
say admiringly of their best-regarded women— Here, indeed, 
is salt. 

_In the main Mr. Masefield has been simple and direct, 
master of the fit word master of flowing, vibrant narration. 
There was a time when he fouled his lines, when melodrama 
had in him a doughty champion. He went so far as to call 
melodrama tragedy when he wrote Nan. In that play’s preface 
comes this statement: “Tragedy at its best is the vision of 
the heart of life. The heart of life can only be laid bare in 
the agony and exultation of dreadful acts.” It is a curiously 
limited point of view, so to stress dreadful acts. Tortures and 
inquisitions are begotten quite as often by long endurances as 
by catastrophes. In the verse of our time, the agony and 
exultation of tragedy rises even more keenly from the strongly 
controlled situation of Miss Lowell’s Patterns than from the 
frank brutalities of The Daffodil Fields. Tragedy lies not so 
much in the deed as in the spirit of man. It is not to be sup- 
posed, of course, that Mr. Masefield is unaware of such simple 
criteria: his point of view is one that he chose to defend and 
to vitalize in his early efforts and its limitations need not lessen 
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to us the more important value of the essential spirit of his 
work. What that spirit is is suggested by another portion 
of the preface of Nan: “Commonplace people cannot suffer 
and cannot exult. The truth and rapture of man are holy 
things, not lightly to be scorned.” 


It is, I think, because Mr. Masefield holds in reverence the 
truth and rapture of man that there has been growing in his 
work a quality even more rare than the sinewy vigor hereto- 
fore the gift of his verse. In his maturing work there is a 
Presence, a Divine White Wonder, a sentient Beauty, grave and 
wise. It is plain that not only do his marrowy tales, his sea 
savours, his rich and vivid characterizations of country-side and 
country folk, set him apart from lesser makers of song: there 
is ancient earth in this poet: the springs of his genius have 
known the consecration of an ageless Beauty. 


They are few in any time who voice the secrets of her— 
the Beauty that seems to lie behind the grass, the sins, the 
joys, rebellions, sacrifices, and the stars. Her song is known 
best by those born adult in the cognizance of life, sung best 
by those who, like Masefield, invest their words with passions 
drawn from old, old reservoirs of man’s audacities and sighs. 
Out of recently wrought measures there comes to mind one 
phrasing instinct with Beauty’s immemorial life—those lines of 
Hardy’s he calls In The Time of The Breaking Of Nations: 


I 


Only a man harrowing clods 
In a slow silent walk 

With an old horse that stumbles and nods 
Half-asleep as they stalk. 


II 


Only thin smoke without flame 
From the heaps of couch-grass; 

Yet this will go onward the same 
Though Dynasties pass. 
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Ill 


Yonder a maid and her wight 
Come planes by; 

War’s annals will fade into night 
Ere their story die. 


Hardy chrisms the body of Beauty: Masefield faces the 
grave’s isolation to chrism her soul: 


You are more beautiful than women are, 
Wiser than men, stronger than ribbed death, 
Juster than time, more intimate than breath; 
Having all art, all science, all control 

Over the still unsmithied, even as Time 
Cradles the generations of man’s soul: 

You are the light to guide, the way to climb. 
So, having followed beauty, having bowed 
To wisdom and to death, to law, to power, 
I, like a blind man, stumble from the crowd 
Into the darkness of the deeper hour, 

Where in the lonely silence I may wait 

The prayed-for gleam—your hand upon the gate. 


This is the Beauty worshipped by David, sought for by Arjuna, 
followed by Dante; Masefield names it the breath of the divine. 


In the sonnet sequence published originally with the play, 
Good Friday, Masefield seeks, questions, doubts, celebrates, 
finds, and loses this breath of the divine, the veiled glory that 
may be sensed, fought for, gained, but never held, nor outlined, 
nor defined. 


If I could come again to that dear place 
Where once I came, where Beauty Fived and moved, 
Where by the sea, I saw her face to face, 

That soul alive by which the world has loved; 

If, as I stood to gaze among the leaves, 

She would appear again, as once before, 

While the red herdsman gathered up his sheaves 
And brimming waters trembled on the shore; 

If, as I gazed, her Beauty that was dumb, 

In that old time, before each to speak, 

Would lean to me and revelation come, 

Words to the lips and color to the cheeks, 

Joy with its searing-iron would burn me wise, 

I should know all, all powers, all mysteries. 
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Questions form, probing the sources of such Beauty. Comes 
it by chance? Or is the unfeeling mud stabbed by a ray Cast by 
an unseen splendor’s great advance? Or does the Glory gather 
Unseen, within? Does Beauty dwell in lovely things, Scattering 
the holy hintings of her name in women, in dear friends, in 
flowers, in springs, In the brook’s voice? Or it is we who are 
Beauty, we who ask, We by whose gleams the world fulfils its 
task? Again and again Masefield turns his crystal globe, 
pondering the alternating questions: streams the groping, 
yearning ghost from some divine, unapprehended Soul, or is the 
light by which we live lit from our own dim sparks? 


The poet seems to postulate his questions more for rapt 
contemplation of this wonder, twin to man, than for the gain 
of any answer, clipped and trim. But there emerges from his 
meditations one belief that may well be the source of much of 
his accomplishment. It is the belief that frail, faulty, aspiring 
and defiant human lives beget divinities; that spiritual beauty 
waxes in the universe as human flesh defeats the mean, sustains 
the true; that after each human form is mingled with the clods, 
whatsoever was sweet and brave in its living persists. It may 
not be a too far-flung surmise that Masefield’s native reverence 
for the miracle that is man has been quickened by his contact 
with the humanistic Shinto culture, out of whose passionate 
apotheoses of noble men he has drawn his austerely beautiful 
play, The Faithful. 


Some of the sonnets born of the belief that man shares in 
spiritual creation are as lovely in their movement as the slow 
mounting of tides on quiet evening shores. There will be 
critics who will quarrel with their form, clamoring that these 
poems are really triple quatrains with an end couplet, and 
not sonnets at all. They are, of course, frankly in the Shakes- 
pearean tradition. Latter-day technicians in verse will decry 
the absence of new-minted images and much too much of April 
and the rose. Certainly Mr. Masefield is often carelessly 
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repetitious, guilty of infelicities, and in bondage to words of wide 
inclusions. But contemplative verse must at times use 
generalizations: after all, Apri] and the rose are as veritable 
in man’s experience as is a black sky lacquered over with blueness. 
That Masefield can be faithful to the precise texture of things 
is plain to any reader of Dauder or Reynard. His ineffective 
repetitions may not be condoned: “The man-made God, that 
man in happy breath Makes in despite of time and dusty death” 
is the kind of deplorable leaden phrase too often found. 


The illusion of poetry vanishes in paraphrase. Here are 
three sonnets in which Masefield’s belief in man’s creative spirit 
rises in clarity and grace. Reft from their setting, they will 
not justly speak the poet’s moods, which shift from question 
to affirmation and back to probe, but they will serve to point 
his ripening power over lines that curve like crests of seas. 


Here in the self is all that man can know 
Of Beauty, all the wonder, all the power, 
All the unearthly color, all the glow, 

Here in the self that withers like a flower, 
Here in the self that fades as hours pass, 
And droops and dies and is forgotten 
Sooner, by ages, than the mirroring glass 
In which it sees its glory still unrotten, 
Here in the flesh, within the flesh, behind, 
Swift in the blood, and throbbing on the bone, 
Beauty herself, the universal mind, 
Eternal April wandering alone, 

The god, the holy ghost, the atoning lord, 
Here in the flesh, the never yet explored. 


I never see the red rose crown the year, 

Nor feel the young grass underneath my tread, 
Without the thought “This living beauty here 
Is earth’s remembrance of a beauty dead. 
Surely where all this beauty is displayed 

Love has been quick, like fire, to high ends, 
Here in the grass, an altar has been made 

For some white joy, some sacrifice of friends; 
Here, where I stand, some leap of human brains 
Has touched immortal things and left its trace, 
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The earth is happy here, the gleam remains; 
Beauty is here, the spirit of the place, 

I touch the faith that nothing can destroy, 
The earth, the living church of ancient joy.” 


Wherever Beauty has been quick in clay 

Some effluence of it lives, a spirit dwells, 

Beauty that death can never take away, 

Mixed with the air that shakes the flower bells; 
So that by waters where the apples fall, 

Or in lone glens, or valleys full of flowers, 

Or in the streets where bloody tidings call, 

The haunting waits the mood that makes it ours. 
Then at a turn, a word, an act, a thought, 

Such difference comes, the spirit apprehends 

The place’s glory, for where beauty fought 
Under the veil the glory never ends, 

But the still grass, the leaves, the trembling flower, 
Keep, through dead time, the everlasting hour. 


Inevitably echoes from old lines come; this latter thought has 
had a long past. One is reminded of the worn quatrain— 
“T sometimes think that never blows so red The Rose—” or 
that less worn, quainter rendering by Emerson— 

Each spot where tulips prank their state 

Was once the life-blood of the great: 


The violets yon field which stain 
Are moles of beauty time hath slain. 


First scanned, the sonnet sequence seems but a fresh state- 
ment of an ancient pantheism; on nearer view, traces of the 
modern wedding of the pantheistic to the pancosmic appear— 
Life’s effort is held to be Man’s development of Divinity quite 
as much as Divinity’s manifestation through Man; finally 
and most clearly, as I have suggested, there is the marked 
emphasis on creative humanism. This emphasis reaches 
incisive phrasing in a meditative movement of a later set of 
poems, Lollingdon Downs: 

That is our friend who, when the iron brain 
Assails, or the earth clogs, or the sun hides, 


Is the good God to whom none calls in vain, 
Man’s Achieved Good which, being Life, abides. 
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Masefield here appears to be giving body to a thought 
current in our speculative philosophy, a thought best defined, 
perhaps, by Monsieur Bergson, who, avoiding the mechanists 
on one hand, since he holds consciousness, spirit, to be the 
beginning of all life, physical and psychic, yet avoids, too, the 
absolutists, the idealists, who rest on an achieved Unity, 
believing rather that humanity shares in the making of a 
creation not yet complete. Even this most modern aspect 
stems from older thought; marks-of it are in the contention of 
Bruno. As Pater has seen fit to characterize it, Bruno’s 
largeness of mind “was the famous axiom of indifferences, 
or the coincidences of contraries. To the eye of God, nothing 
is really alien to Him. The differences of things, those dis- 
tinctions, above all, which schoolmen and priests, old or new, 
Roman or Reformed, had invented for themselves would be lost 
in the length and breadth of the philosophic survey: nothing, 
in itself, being really either great or small; and matter, cer- 
tainly, in all its various forms, not evil but divine.” 

Assuredly, Masefield’s compassion and tenderness incline 
him to large acceptances: in the sonnets, his understanding 
draws in not only Man’s Achieved Good, but his misgivings, his 
blusters, his defeats. “Men are made human by the mighty 
fall The mighty passion led to.”” Because the poet has no need 
to round the philosophic circle, he may—and being a practical 
worker, he must—retain the black that gives the foil to light. 


He must paint the foul, give place to hate, reveal decay and 
death. 


There are two forms of life, of which one moves, 
Seeking its meat in many forms of Death. 


Wherever earth is quick and life runs red 

Its mark is death, its meat is something dead. 
Restless and hungry, still it moves and slays 
Feeding its beauty on dead beauty’s bones. 


* 


So the poet’s pursuit of Beauty—Beauty which man builds, 
Beauty which he may be building but in shadow—is criss- 
crossed by many a momentary halt, wherein comes question 
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whether there exist a Beauty to pursue. Masefield ends his 
sonnet sequence on a suspended note: 


Let that which is to come be as it may, 

Darkness, extinction, justice, life intense, 

The flies are happy in a summer day, 

They will be happy many summers hence. 

Time with his antique breeds that built the Sphinx, 
Time with her men to come whose wings will tower, 
Poured and will pour, not as the wise man thinks, 
But with blind force, to each his little hour. 

And when the hour has struck, comes death or change, 
Which, whether good or ill, we cannot tell, 

But the blind planet will wander through her range 
Bearing men like us who will serve as well. 

The sun will rise, the winds that ever move 

Will blow our dust that once were men in love. 


Yet as we wander through the poet’s House of Life into 
his gardens, out into his bye-ways, off on his open ocean roads, 
insistently, swift in the blood and throbbing on the bone, beating 
through his figments and his dreams, is the song of his belief— 
and underlying all the poet’s speculation is his profound and 
lovely faith—that nobilities are the lasting fruitage of men’s 
lives. He wrote—while the Great War spattered the Hope of 
the World—‘‘Perhaps, when the war is over and the mess of 
the war is cleaned up and the world is at some sort of peace, 
there may be leisure and feeling for verse-making. One may 
go back to that life in the mind, in which the eyes of the mind 
see butterflies and petals of blossoms blowing from the unseen 
world of beauty into this world. In that life, if it comes 
again, one may not be too old to look towards that world of 
beauty, and to see it and tell of it. And though, before this 
war, when I was writing, I saw little enough of that land, life 
is kind and wise and generous, and perhaps, in that new time, 
I may see more and be able to tell more, and know in fuller 
measure what the poets of my race have known about that 
world and the people existing forever over England, the images 
of what England and the English may become, or spiritually 
are. Chaucer and Shakespeare, some lines of Gray, of Keats, 
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of Wordsworth, and of William Morris, the depth, force, 
beauty, and tenderness of the English mind, are inspiration 
enough, and star enough to urge and guide in any night of the 
soul, however wayless from our blindness or black from our 
passions and our follies.” 

The war is momently over, Masefield has published one of 
his finest narratives of the English countryside, Reynard the 
Fox, and has had time, evidently, to look toward the world of 
beauty, to draw from it a butterfly, a blossom, and a bird, for all 
three make holiday in his latest tale, King Cole. The tale lacks 
the marrow and sinew and the strong blood-beat of melody we 
expect from Masefield’s narration, and it presents an in- 
coherence of chronology, puzzling and repellent, but here 
again, with mellow grace and sharpened fable, comes the 
theme—Where beauty fought under the veil the glory never ends. 

King Cole, the ancient, godly ghost, wanders earth, a 
friend to man. He inspirits a wayside circus, piping luck and 
honor to the gypsy crew. They go their road, refreshed. The 
old king pipes farewell and fades. If we have but the mood to 
make the moment ours, we may discern the poet in the place of 
rare King Cole, robins nestling to his old grey coat, the burden 
of his song a beauty, grave and wise. 


He watched the night, then taking up his flute, 
He breathed a piping of this world of ours, 

The half-seen prize, the difficult pursuit, 

The passionate lusts that shut us in their towers, 

The love that makes us and the love that mars, 

The beauty and the truth that are our stars. 

And man, the marvellous thing, that in the dark 

Works with his little strength to make a light......... 
He dimmed like mist till one could scarcely note 

The robins nestling to his old grey coat............0005 
But where the juggler trudged beside his love 

Each felt a touching from beyond our ken, 

From that bright kingdom where the souls who strove 
Live on forever, helping living men. 

And as they kissed each other, even then 

Their brows seemed blessed, as though a hand unseen 

Has crowned their loves-with never-withering green. 


ITALIAN SONNET 
TO A FIR TREE CLINGING TO A MOUNTAIN CRAG 
FRED SHERWIN 


Cathedral book, time-sealed and unread scroll, 
Chained to the craggy pillars of the sky; 

Oh tell us, stately Fir Tree, how and why, 

To mortal man, your bark-imprisoned soul 
Lies volumed deep within this tree’s dark bole; 
While we by science and by various art 

Try to divine your many-chaptered heart, 
God’s golden parchment we can ne’er unroll. 
Yet when the storm wind’s chill and piercing cold 
Freezes the breath of lip-made piety, 

You utter notes unorganed and unsung, 

A melody of whispers that unfold 

To all the world a secret harmony, 

God’s message in a universal tongue. 


A PERSONALIST’S VIEW OF REALITY 


An Outline of a Philosophy of Personalism 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Pacific School of Religion 


When one considers the vastness and depth of Truth it is a 
hazardous task to attempt to outline a philosophy. I venture 
upon it only for the sake of an approach to unity and clarity 
of thought—entering upon the quest through the familiar 
gateway of the question: What is real—sub specie per- 
sonalitatis ? 

What is real?—the stone that one strikes with his foot as he 
climbs the mountain, or the inspiration that comes to him on 
the summit?—for these are its two contrasted types. Both 
experiences are manifestly forms of consciousness induced by 
sensation—the one painful, the other pleasurable. Common 
sense asserts that the cause of the first experience is the stone 
and of the second the landscape. As for the inner experiences 
called out by the landscape, common sense pronounces them 
subjective, imaginative, fanciful,—or at least less real than the 
stone, or the landscape with its various objects. 

Yet a little reflection shows how crude and inconclusive 
common sense is in the premises. Philosophy in the form 
of idealism enters with a more carefully reflected if not a better 
answer. What would the stone be, it asks, but a nameless 
and unknown somewhat except for the concept formed by the 
mind? Merely as a source of sensations it would not be a 
stone. And what would be the visual sensations aroused by 
looking from the mountain untranslated by a mind into terms 
of thought, emotion, and imagination? What, then, is real? 
The stone? Doubtless, else there would be no sensation 
aroused by it; but the vital and sensitive organism affected 
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by the stone is more real than the stone; and the mind that 
interprets the sensation and forms the concept “‘stone” is more 
real than the physical organism. The landscape seen from the 
mountain is real, and all its constituent parts, but the mind 
that sees them as a whole is the greater reality. Most real of 
all is the self, the person, who feels the sensation, experiences 
the emotion, and exercises the synthetic mental activity 
without which there would be no landscape. 


II 


There are, it would seem, degrees of reality. Reality does 
not fundamentally consist of external substances which produce 
sensations that shade off into mental images, the latter being 
but dim and secondary reflections of the primary substances. 
On the contrary reality gives evidence of being a matter of 
gradation and degree and culminates in persons, who ex- 
perience, perceive, conceptualize, relate and unify, and thus 
prove themselves in a sense constructors of lesser forms of 
reality. In other words, realities are not all on the same 
level. That which has consciousness possesses, in the nature 
of the case, a greater degree of reality than that which is un- 
conscious. One need not deny reality of a certain kind to the 
stone in order to recognize that it is less real than the conscious 
organism that comes in contact with it and far less real than 
the mind, the self, which perceives and conceptualizes it. 
Reality, that is, is not so much a matter of sensation-caus- 
ing or sensation-receiving, as of conscious power to feel, to 
think, to understand. Everything else is less real than the 
self by whom it gets its place and meaning in the realm of 
reality. Upon the same principle, that which is self-conscious 
possesses a greater reality than that which is merely con- 
scious. For the self-conscious being is aware not only of its 
states but of itself as having them. It is real, that is, in the 
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degree that it possesses analyzing, co-ordinating unifying 
intelligence. 

This implies a third constituent of reality—self-activity, 
will A being who not only receives sensations, is conscious 
of them and conceptualizes the objects with which they are 
associated, but takes an attitude toward them, who not only 
reacts, but acts and projects himself upon his environment, pos- 
sesses a kind of reality that evinces itself as inherently superior 
to all others. For it is self-active and self-determinative, i. e. 
personal. 

Nor is self-activity itself all on one level. The self-activity 
which is merely self-protecting, selt-seeking, cannot have the 
same kind of reality as that which is out-going, altruistic, 
beneficent. The latter may not be greater in force; it is greater 
in value. And value is a self-attesting evidence of reality. 
By all these criteria persons are the ultimate reals. They are 
the self-conscious, intelligent, self-active, constructive en- 
tities. Their reality is most certain, most intense, most worth- 
tul, most permanent, because selt-directive, creative, and 
social. It is this kind of reality that men live by, as Professor 
Royce has said: ““We live by believing in one another’s minds as 
realities.’’I 

Ill 

The recognition of differing degrees of reality culminating in 
persons makes it well nigh impossible to stop short of a further 
step. The ultimate and supreme reality can be found only 
in Perfect Personality. The perfect Person alone can fully 
know, understand, and evaluate the world of objects and 
other persons and himself, and therefore He alone can be 
completely real; for He alone has complete consciousness, 
complete knowledge, complete self-activity, complete creative- 
ness, complete beneficence. 

This is not the part implying the whole, but the imperfect 
implying the perfect. If the imperfect exists—in the realm of 


personality—the Perfect must exist, either in possibility or in 
1. The Philosophy of Loyalty, p. 360. 
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actuality. And if not in actuality how could it exist in idea? 
That such Personality exists follows from the very idea the 
mind has of Him,—as Anselm and Descartes asserted—provided 
the idea of perfection is restricted to personality, to which alone 
it properly belongs. Moreover the whole framework of things 
as well as the community of persons requires His existence and 
is empty and inexplicable without it. Yet this is by no means 
the chief ground upon which the conviction rests. The ex- 
istence of God is known to us as we know the existence of other 
persons by his Presence. “Ultimately our only evidence of the 
existence of anything must be our consciousness of it . . Thus 
the religious consciousness is sufficient evidence of the existence 
of its object. So far as we mean by God no more than the 
object of the religious consciousness, the existence of God is not 
doubtful at all.’”’2 


Being pure Person this Presence is recognized not by physical 
means but by personal awareness,—an awareness keenest in 
our most sensitive spiritual experiences, but pervasive through- 
out our total human experience. 


IV 


If persons are thus the ultimate reals and things are only 
relatively real, what of universals? Are they real or fictitious? 
The answer is clearly given in the premises. Universals can 
be real only as the mental constructs of persons; but as such 
they are real. Universals are thus not mere abstractions; they 
are rather constructions, as Plato said. There is no such thing 
as man, apart from individual men, nevertheless there is a 
nature common to all men which the term man serves to con- 
note and thus far it indicates a reality. There is no such 
thing as the Church apart from individual churches, yet there 
is a common life shared by all true churches which is a reality. 
In other words universals are real in their own kind and degree, 


but real only because persons are real. 
2. C.C. J. Webb, Problems of the Relation of God and Man, p. 145. 
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The Platonic creative ideas are not independent realities 
precedent to actual existences in conformity with which the 
latter are formed. The ideas are primarily immanent in 
creative Mind and get their reality therefrom. They are im- 
manent, secondarily, in the embodied products of mind, 
which gain their chief reality from their embodied meanings. 
In other words, universals are creative ideas immanent in Mind. 
They do not precede and pre-determine creative activity, but 
are the modes of its activity. Plato’s inadequate conception 
of personality is reflected in his too nearly impersonal ideas. 

How, then, did the world of things come to exist? The 
answer of Platonism and of Christianity alike to this prob- 
lem—the answer which has in the main commanded assent up 
to the period of the modern revolt—is that Spirit is in some way 
the Ground and Origin of the lower orders of reality. How? 
whether by fiat, creation, emanation, or diremption, or some 
other form of purposeful initiative—has never been satisfactor- 
ily answered. Yet these questions of method are secondary. 
The pertinent fact is that it is the very nature of personality 
to create, to express itself, to project into outer form something 
of the wealth of its inner content. Every person, in his own 
way and according to the degree of his personality, creates, 
expresses himself, embodies himself in outward forms more or 
less material. Much more should we expect the Supreme 
Self to exercise creative activity. The Original and Originat- 
ing Person could do no less, being what He is, than to express 
Himself in a creative process as far transcending that of finite 
persons as His personal reality and potency exceed theirs. 
Such at least is a reasonable inference. If such a Being exists 
He must, so to speak, create, share his nature, diffuse the 
wealth of His being. Otherwise he could not be Person, much 
less Perfect Person. 

As issuing from Perfect Person, God’s self-impartation in 
creation might be expected to be not only pure expression but 
perfect, the only perfect, that is complete, form of selt-im- 
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partation. That is a reasonable expectation, but the per- 
fection need not be instantaneous. It need not necessarily be 
reached at once—not if development, progress, continuity, is a 
factor in the Divine creative process (as we have ample reason 
to infer that it is); not if freedom and co-operation on the part 
of the creation add worth and significance to the process. And 
this, if we may trust evolution, is the creative process, whoever 
or whatever be the creative power. May not reality itself, 
in its subordinate forms, be in process of construction? This 
would involve not a momentary creation, but an essentially 
continuous creation. “My Father worketh hitherto”. It 
would mean that although Perfect Person is the only Substance, 
in the Spinozistic and Cartesian sense, nevertheless there could 
never have been a time when He dwelt alone in isolated self- 
sufficiency. On the contrary He must always have been 
either Jegetting (the term chosen by theology for symbolizing 
a more intimate and personal form of self-impartation) or 
creating,—either begetting personal sonship or creating im- 
personal nature as the instrument and vehicle of personality. 


VI 


Another problem in reality emerges. Is evil real? Accord- 
ing to the personal criterion of reality evil is indeed real, with 
its own kind of reality, but only as evil persons are real, or 
persons who are partially evil. Yet the reality of evil is not 
of the same order as is that of goodness which, by its nature, 
belongs in essence to personality, while evil enters only by way 
of a relaxed and unwatchful finite will, thus proving itself an 
alienating, disintegrating, secondary, yet potent, reality. To 
the question why such an interloper is permitted in a God- 
created universe no answer can well be found other than that 
ancient one that such a possibility is inseparable from freedom— 
and treedom is inseparable trom a truly worthtul creation. To 
the turther question, why there might not have been a world 
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in which freedom prevailed without the possibility of evil,— 
one can find only the old answer that there could be no freedom 
without such a possibility. 

Since evil has a reality of its own—although not of the same 
inherent and essential nature as goodness—it follows that it 
cannot be thought out of existence, except as it is willed out, 
worked out, driven out,—progressively eradicated from the 
minds and purposes and deeds of persons—of a// persons. 


Vil 


If such is Reality, what, then, is Truth? The answer to this 
question in line with our directing principle would seem 
to run somewhat as follows: Truth consists in locating 
things in their own order and degree of reality. In 
other words, only as a phenomenon, an experience, a per- 
son, is set in its own inherent place in the realm of 
reality can it be really known. Only thus is it ¢rued, 
and hence ‘rue. Otherwise there is not only confusion, but 
error, and when the error is conscious and intentional, there is 
falsification. Error consists in placing an item of knowledge 
in the wrong place in the order of reality—that to which it 
does not belong And that makes infinite mischief. The only 
way to keep truth with ourselves and our world is to call a 
spade a spade, a fact a fact, a tancy a fancy, a guess a guess, 
a faith a faith, an experience an experience, a knave a knave, 
and a good man a good man—for these represent different 
degrees and orders of reality. It is when we make mistakes in 
this assignment that we err, and when we do this consc‘ously 
we lie. That this ‘ruthing of things is a difficult task makes 
it no less imperative. 


Vill 


To attempt to formulate a “deduction of the categories” of 
reality from the standpoint of personality—to state just what 
degrees and kinds it comprises—is manifestly not within the 
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compass of this discussion. That there are such categories, 
and that we use them constantly in all our judgments, might 
readily be demonstrated. I desire rather to suggest, in closing, 
the range and nature of ‘the grades of reality and especially 
to point out that there is a form of reality which, paradoxical 
as it seems, we denominate the unreal. This may be illustrated 
by instancing those classic philosophic figures, fairies. As 
actual existences fairies are unreal; yet for poetry and story 
they are real, for they exist in the mind’s eye. As products 
of the imagination we could ill afford to part with them— 
especially in childhood. To take fairies for actualities is error, 
to take them as imaginary creatures having fictional values is 
truth; for that is their order of reality. They are unreal 
(that is non-existent) rea/s, being, though fictitious, creations 
of personal minds. 
IX 


This interpretation of reality as a matter of degrees—the 
degree of reality decreasing according to its distance from the 
central reality of selfhood—is the only one adequate to account 
for the facts of self-consciousness and other-consciousness. 
That it does away with all difficulties, or explains all problems, 
it would be folly to maintain. It leaves us, e.g., confronting 
the problem: Granted that the Ultimate Reality consists of 
persons culminating in Perfect Person, how account for the 
lower grades of reality? How are these related to the higher 
reality and to the Highest? What of Nature? Did Personal- 
ity emerge from Nature? If so how could the unconscious 
generate the conscious, and the conscious the self-conscious? 
Or did Nature come from Personality? If so how could Pure 
Spirit have produced something so foreign to, or at least other 
than, itself, as Nature seems to be? 


x 
One other delimination of reality demands attention. How 
it is related to the Good? 
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What then is the Good? It cannot be something other than 
the real, so that we have here two distinct entities. The 
adjective good is commonly applied to all sorts and conditions 
of things, yet it can be thus applied only in an accommodated 
and secondary sense. Goodness is something which belongs 
intrinsically to persons, derivatively to the conduct of persons, 
and still more derivatively, or perhaps metaphorically, to 
objects. 

When we say of an object that it is good we mean that it has 
qualities that have either been infused into it by a person or 
that remind us of a good person. A machine is good when it 
has those qualities of reliability and adaptation to human 
well-being which in their true nature are found only in free, 
intelligent, self-active persons. They belong to the machine 
only by a kind of personification. A picture is good when it 
has the sincerity, the truth, the sense of beauty put into it by 
a true artist—and an artist must bea person. The picture may 
have been painted by one who, by reason of qualities which do 
not appear in it, is in many respects a bad man, but he has 
also the qualities which do appear in it, insight, integrity, 
fidelity, else the picture would be a “bad” picture. 


So, also, va/ue, or more precisely worth—which is only 
another way of estimating goodness—is a personal form of 
reality and exists in objects only as related to persons. The only 
true criterion of value is personal worth or worth to persons. All 
things have value primarily as related to selves. They have 
the secondary value termed economic as related to the physical 
life and well-being of selves. 


To recapitulate: Reality regarded sub specie personalitatis 
may be described somewhat as follows: Ours is a real world,— 
made real by the presence in it of creative persons. Without 
persons it could not be real. Before the emergence of human 
personality it can have been a real world only as related to the 
Creative Person, and to other personalities then existent—if 
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such there were—-except in so far as the nascent up-reaching 
personality of sensation and intelligence in the sub-human 
order made a world partially and prophetically real. Reality 
is of differing orders and degrees the nearer its approach to 
personality. Reality increases according to the ratio in 
which personality develops. In a word, we find ourselves 
living in a realm in which personality, and with it all forms 
and degrees of reality, are in the making—the whole encom- 
passed and shaped by the eternal Creative Person. 


THE USE OF THE WORD ‘PERSONALISM’ 
Epcar SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN 
Boston University 


Philosophy is no mere dispute about words; yet most, if not 
all, of our thinking uses words. Words are symbols of ideas; 
the history of the use of words is part of the history of civiliza- 
tion. If, then, we investigate the use of a word like ‘person- 
alism’, we are not studying a mere formal term, we are study- 
ing the development of the human mind. In the present study, 
it seems wise to limit ourselves to the use of the word in ques- 
tion in the English language. Professor George C. Cell of the 
Department of Church History in the Boston University School 
of Theology has investigated the history of its use on the 
Continent in connection with his studies of the interactions 
of Christianity with philosophical thought. The present 
study will therefore omit continental usage except for incidental 
references. The term ‘personalism’ only will be considered; 
no attention will be paid to the much older terms, ‘person’, 
‘personal’, and ‘personality.’ 

On the use of these terms, the following may be consulted: 
C. C. J. Webb, God and Personality, G. Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
London, 1918, pp. 35-88. A. Trendelenburg, 4 Contribution 
to the History of the Word Person (reprinted from The Monist, 
July, 1910), The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 1910. 
W. H. Walker, The Development of the Doctrine of Person- 
ality in Modern Philosophy, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1894 (?). R. 
Eucken, Main Currents of Modern Thought, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1912, pp. 409-430. J. W. Hudson, The 
Treatment of Personality by Locke, Berkeley and Hume, 
Univ. of Missouri Studies, Philosophy and Education Series, 
Vol 1, No. 1, Columbia, Mo., May, Ig11. 

Even within the limited field chosen, this paper will aim only 
to call attention to the need of research rather than to com- 
plete the task. 
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At the outset, our problem would assume the form: Is 
‘personalism’ (meaning a philosophical theory) a good English 
word? Whatever may be the answer to this question, it is 
clear that ‘Personalismus’ is good philosophical German. 
Witness Hans Dreyer’s little Book, Personalismus und Real- 
ismus (Berlin, 1905); Max Scheler’s ethical ‘Personalismus’; 
L. William Stern’s system, which, since 1906, he has been 
expounding as ‘Personalismus’; Troeltsch’s statement that 
“the religious problems of Europe turn about ‘Personalismus’ 
and not, as those of India, about ‘Antipersonalismus’ ‘‘(Gesam- 
melte Schriften, Vol. Il, 43, cf. 860-862, etc.—); the frequent 
use of the term in Rudolf Otto’s remarkable book Das Heilige, 
which was published in 1917 and by 1921 had reached the 
sixth edition; or the article ‘Personalismus’ in Dr Paul Thor- 
meyer’s excellent and compact Philosophisches Worterbuch 
(Treubner, Leipzig und Berlin, 1920). 

The situation in the English language is very different. 
Whether one turns to Webster’s New International (1920), or 
to The Standard Dictionary (1895), or to The Century (1890), 
or to The Encyclopaedic Dictionary (1886), or to Worcester 
(1870), or even to Muret-Sanders (Englisch-Deutsch, 1909), 
one finds substantially the same definition, namely ‘personal- 
ism’ is the character or quality or state of being personal; it is 
synonymous with ‘personality.’ The word is not recognized by 
these authorities as the name of a philosophical system. Even 
in the recognized sense, it is usually described as “‘rare’’; so 
rare as to be worthy only of fine print at the bottom of Web- 
ster’s page and as to be practically never used m contemporary 
literature. Only in Baron von Huegel’s paper on Morals and 
Religion (reprint, 1920) given at the Oxford Congress of 
‘Philosophy, has the writer found it; there “the Personalism 
of God” is mentioned in the dictionary sense (p. 4). The 
excelent Baron’s use of English is generally regarded as bril- 
Jiant but individual! : 

The encyclopaedias are, if possible, less informing than the 
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dictionaries. The New International (1916), the Britannica 
(1922), the New Schaff-Herzog (1910), and Baldwin’s Diction- 
ary of Philosophy and Psychology (1902) contain no article 
whatever on ‘personalism’ in any sense. But the Britannica 
Index refers to the article on Mythology (Vol. 19, p. 132), 
where it is said that the name ‘personalism’ is the belief of 
savages that some sort of personality inhabits all things 
animate and inanimate. It is a technical term of anthropology 
rather than of philosophy, according to this article. 

In only two recognized works of reference has the writer 
found ‘personalism’ defined as a philosophical system, The 
Oxford English Dictionary (edited by J. A. H. Murray) and 
Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics. The former 
work is the court of last appeal in our language. After stating 
the above-mentioned current dictionary definition, it adds, in 
an instalment published 1903, “variously used to denote some 
theory, doctrine, principle, system, method, characteristic, etc. 
that is, or involves something that is, personal.” Murray 
cites as the first use of the word that in the Quarterly Review 
of 1846 (the reference is not specific); and then quotes J. 
Grote’s Exploratio Philosophica (1865), which, in a very in- 
teresting passage, speaks of ‘‘the idealism, personalism or what- 
ever it may be called, which lies at the root of all that I have 
said” (I, 146). In the Hastings’ Encyclopaedia, the article 
“Personalism’ is from the pen of the editor of THE PERSONALIST. 
Here the term ‘personalism’ is defined less broadly than in the 
Oxford Dictionary; ‘‘Personalism, in the proper sense of the 
term, asserts a system of selves related through a supreme 
personality.” This definition applies only to a theistic ideal- 
ism of Bowne’s type,—It may be that the writer has overlooked 
important occurrences of the word; and he would be most grate- 
ful for any information concerning instances of its use. 

The problem set earlier in the paper has now received an 
answer from unassailable authorities. ‘Personalism’, meaning 
a type of philosophical thought, is a good English word. It is 
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however a relatively new word, and it is fighting for recognition. 
How far it is from being classical is evidenced by its all but 
complete absence from histories of philosophy and intro- 
ductions to the subject. Leighton’s The Field of Philosophy 
(2nd. ed., R. G. Adams & Co., Columbus, rg1g) is an ex- 
ception, for it devotes several pages to ‘‘Personalistic or 
Spiritualistic Pluralism” (pp. 264-268). The form ‘per- 
sonalism’ appears in the index. Miss Calkins also uses the 
term in her Persistent Problems of Philosophy (Macmillan, 
New York, 1907, p. 406, and later editions); she notes that 
‘personalism’ is tending to replace ‘spiritualism’ in current 
writing. These are, however, exceptions that prove the rule. 

It may be instructive to examine more closely the process 
by which the word has come of late to wider currency. Sev- 
eral streams of influence have contributed to this end. Roughly 
we may call them the logical, the ethical, and the metaphysical. 

In its logical use, the word ‘personalism’ is equivalent to 
the humanistic form of pragmatism for which not reason 
alone, but the whole personal life with all its needs, is the guide 
to truth. It is a reaction against the rigor and vigor of ab- 
solutism as well as against the vague excesses of mysticism. 
‘Personalism’ in this sense appears as one of the types of 
philosophy of religion in Caldecott’s The Philosophy of Re- 
ligion in England and America (Macmillan, New York, 1901). 
For him, ‘personalism’ is an empirical method, aiming at 
practical certainty; Cardinal Newman’s Grammar of Assent 
illustrates it (Caldecott, 80-86, 259-272). The same type of - 
thought appears in the humanistic volume, Personal Idealism, 
edited by Henry Sturt (Macmillan, London, 1902). Al- 
though the form ‘personalism’ does not occur in the volume 
(so far as the present writer has noticed), it is interesting to 
note that one of its best known contributors, F. C. S. Schiller, 
now speaks of “‘personalism or humanism” as one doctrine (in 
Mind, N. S., No. 121, Jan. 1922, p. 110). The logical type, 
then, is carried along by the pragmatic movement in the broad 
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sense, and has obvious affinities with the logical method of 
Bowne’s Theism. 

The word is less frequently used in an ethical sense to signify 
some form of the ethics of personality, self-realization or 
perfectionism. Perhaps the most striking illustration of this 
use is W. M. Salter’s description of Nietzsche as a ‘personalist’ 
in his Nietzsche the Thinker (Holt, New York, 1917). This 
serves to show how wide a range of meaning the word covers. 

Most important is the metaphysical sense of the term. 
Metaphysical, like logical, personalism was formerly called 
“personal idealism.’ As Perry points out in The Present Con- 
flict of Ideals (Longmans, New York, 1918, pp. 203f.), Howi- 
son used the name ‘personal idealism’ for his system in the 
volume The Concep'ion of God (1897), five years before 
Sturt’s group published their essays. Howison’s ‘personal 
idealism’ was an idealistic, theistic pluralism. Professor Mary 
W. Calkins, who has been influenced by Royce, introduced the 
term ‘personalism’ as descriptive of her own system in 1907 
(as stated above). Her article Henri Bergson: Personalist 
in Phil. Rev., 21 (1912), 666-675, and her presidential address 
on The Personalistic Conception of Nature, which appeared in 
Phil. Rev., 28 (1919), 115-146, are noteworthy in this con- 
nection. Miss Calkins has informed the writer that she is 
unable to trace her use of the term to the influence either of 
Renouvier, whose Le Personnalisme appeared in 1903 or of 
Bowne. At about this time, ‘personalism’ appeared to be in 
the air, for in 1907 Bowne delivered the N. W. Harris lectures at 
Northwestern, which later were published as Personalism 
(Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1908). 

Of late there has been a marked increase in the use of the 
word. The founding of THe PeErsonaList and numerous 
publications by former students of Bowne are cases in point; but 
_ the wider use is by no means confined to what may be called 
the Bowne School. Instances may be found in James Iver- 
ach’s article on Consciousness in Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of 
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Religion and E'hics (Scribner’s, New York, 1912), although 
here there may be some doubt as to whether it is used to mean 
‘personality’ or ‘a theory that recognizes personality’; or in 
a review of Pratt’s The Rel gious Consciousness by “J. W. S.” 
—doubtless J. W. Scott—who speaks of Pratt’s “‘personalism 
in religion” (Mind, N. §., No. 119, July, 1921); or in Pringle- 
Pattison’s review of Sorley’s Moral Values and the Idea of God, 
where Sorley’s position is characterized as “pure personalism”’ 
(Hibb. Four., 77 (1919), 533-541); or in Creighton’s article on 
Philosophy as ‘he Art of Affixing Labels (Four. Phil., 17 (1920), 
225-233), in which he speaks of Materialism, Pantheism, 
Personalism” as rubrics under which “‘we classify the historical 
systems of philosophy” —and the fact that he objects to such 
labeling only adds to the force of his recognition of ‘personalism’ 
as one of the standard labels. 

Many significant questions may be raised regarding the facts 
to which attention is called in this article. No attempt will 
be made at the present time either to answer or even to raise 
such questions. But at least two inferences of importance 
may be drawn from the data. One is that the personalistic 
movement in philosophy is attaining greater self-consciousness 
and wider recognition; and the other is that the lexicographers 
might reasonably be expected to take into account a usage 
that is so widely sanctioned by distinguished scholars of 
England and America. 


WHERE ARE THE BOOKS OF YESTERYEAR? 


EVE WOODBURN LEARY 


“If Milton will cross my threshold to sing to me of Paradise, 
and Shakespeare to open me the worlds of imagination and the 
workings of the human heart, and Franklin to enrich me with 
his practical wisdom, I shall not pine for want of intellectual 
companionship, and I may become a cultivated man though 
excluded from what is called the best society in the place where 


I live.” 
CHANNING. 


There is an ever increasing tendency on the part of “newly- 
weds” wholly to eliminate books from their homes. To es- 
tablish a home in this age of soaring prices is, for a young man 
of moderate salary, no simple task and must be done by a 
process of elimination; getting along without certain things, 
supposedly luxuries. But why books? 


For one thing, most of us live in the smallest amount of 
space possible. The lovely old rambling houses, with their 
big quiet libraries, cheery log fireplaces and broad staircases are 
giving way to the compact little five-room apartment; just 
enough room to move about in, where indeed, two’s a com- 
pany, three a crowd and four a mob. 


This change is made necessary because of the prevalent 
mode of living; the frank desire of the present generation to 
spend as little time as possible at home; to put in most of their 
waking hours in an automobile or at the movies or jazzing at 
some fashionable restaurant or hotel. Home has become 
merely a place in which to eat and sleep, so why maintain a 
larger establishment than absolutely necessary? Especially, 
when it is next to impossible to employ any help; when the care 
and responsibility and work must fall upon the “female of the 
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species” whose desire to get out, to be everlastingly “on the 
go’’, surpasses even her husband’s. 

So we find these compact little five room band-boxes quite 
barren of books. Usually there is a piano whether any member 
of the family can play a note or not and often there is a victrola, 
no books of any sort or description; the nearest thing in the set 
line of a book being a few popular magazines, like an oasis in a 
desert, saving the place from complete literary vacuum. If 
inclement weather or sickness force an evening at home, these 
magazines, or perhaps a book borrowed from some circulating 
library, serve as a diversion. Luckily, many of the maga- 
zines run books in serial form before publication and, in this 
way, a few are read. If it were not for these magazines, there 
would be a total lack of any sort of reading material in most 
of our middle class homes. A garage has become a necessity, a 
library a superfluity, to these people. Is it because the younger 
generation has lost all desire to read, or because the swiftly- 
passing moments are so filled with other things, that the 
stories they might otherwise read, such as “Vanity Fair” or 
A “Tale of Two Cities”, being vividly portrayed on the screen, 
they prefer to get them that way ina single evening rather than 
pore over them for perhaps a week or two? 

Of course there are a few homes among the middle class 
which have their readers, to whom books are the most precious 
possessions of life, but these homes are in a sad minority. For 
my part, I assert, unhesitatingly, without fear of contradiction, 
that nine out of every ten young people, founding a home, 
start without one book. This would not be so deplorable but 
for the fact that the books are never forthcoming in these 
homes. If one can exist without books the first year of one’s 
married life, one can the second, the third, and so on to the 
golden sunset. 

The calamitous part of it all is that these bookless people 
don’t seem to realize what they are missing. It may be vastly 
amusing to see Charlie Chaplin caper about the screen, but is it 
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something to treasure—to remember, to help solve the tremend- 
ous problems of life which constantly confront us? Mary 
Pickford’s smile may warm and charm us, but is it to be 
compared to a volume of George Eliot? 


In this mad rush, this whirl of business and pleasure, books, 
especially the classics, have no place. People seem to have 
neither the time nor the inclination for them. Yet, life at 
the present time to most people is far from satisfying. We 
have only to glance about at the restlessness, the discontent, 
to verify this. The mad rush which catches and hurls us from 
one moment to the next leaves nothing—nothing tangible, 
nothing helpful, nothing beautiful, such as we might have 
gained from the quiet perusal of a book. Rather it leaves a 
driving discontent; an insatiable desire for more; more ex- 
citement, more amusement and on and on we rush, caught in 
the whirlpool of the times. 


It is the woman who is content to found a bookless home 
at whom I wonder. A home without a book! To me it is un- 
thinkable, surrounded as I write by books on all four sides of 
me. Yet, is it true. The bookless homes are becoming more 
and more in vogue. It does not occur to our modern architect 
to build bookcases in his little five room band-box. Why 
should he? Of what use would they be? There is not de- 
mand for such an arrangement, and until a demand makes it 
necessary it will certainly not be done. 


What of the children of bookless families? If children, 
brought up in homes where there are books, at least a few of 
a sort, are willing to do without them, how much more are the 
children of bookless homes coming to regard the book as use- 
less, unnecessary? Brought up, as they are, on Charlie 
Chaplin and Mary Pickford instead! Can Fatty Arbuckle and 
Douglas Fairbanks take the place to a child of James Whit- 
comb Riley and Eugene Field? 
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It is neither through lack of money, nor because books might 
by some be classed as a luxury, that they are done away with in 
our modern home. It is simply and purely because of lack of 
desire. They don’t want them, at least not badly enough to 
buy them; and as nobody buys them for mere display, like the 
time-honored piano, for instance, they do without, not des- 
pairingly, but quite cheerfully, quite contentedly. 

I do not know how a race of “thinkers” and “doers” can 
spring from a race of non-readers, but perhaps this is possible. 
One can only speculate upon the possibilities. 

I am speaking, however, of the average middle-class home. 
But the middle class being in an overwhelming majority, it is 
safe to judge from them. Of course, the rich man will have 
his library whether he is a reader or not and the poor, thank 
heaven, have always recourse to the public libraries. It is 
the middle class who neither know nor care, who have not the 
slightest regard fora good book, be that book ancient or modern. 
Reading to the exclusion of all other pastimes, is perhaps un- 
wise. But surely the book ought to have some place in the lives 
of the present generation. Perhaps bookless homes have 
always been existent, but certainly we must admit that they 
are more prevalent today than they have ever been. If this 
be progression, give me stagnation! 

It is not progression. At least not for the bookless mob. 
To the few readers of good literature, ancient and modern, 
the affairs of the nation must ultimately revert. They, it will 
be, who will lead and guide the unthinking, unreading mob, 
whether they be rich or poor. We have never yet had a great 
man, a statesman, scientist or artist, who was not a reader. 
The printed page has always wielded its power and always will 
even though it be persistently omitted from so many of our 
modern homes. To men and women whose homes are com- 
prehensive enough to contain libraries may we look for achieve- 
ment, and to them only. The bookless mob must be content 
to follow, for they cannot hope to lead. 


Current Thought 


Does Humor Deserve More Philosophical Consideration? 


From Epicurus to Lord Dunsaney we have heard of the laughter of the 
gods, but too seldom if ever is humor considered seriously as an item of 
metaphysical significance. Katherine Gilbert in The Philosophical Review 
for July criticizes Bosanquet’s omission in his writings of any systematic treat- 
ment of humor, and insists that it not only holds a high place among the 
virtues, but that it is an attitude of the first significance and of “supreme 
value, coordinate with, or perhaps part of the texture of the religious at- 
titude.” The writer contends that “humor is one of the ‘dominant at- 
titudes,’ that is, that it is one of the attitudes which takes man beyond 
morals, the whole way to salvation. It goes with greatness, either with 
the gifted spirit or with the highly significant situation. Weak minds are 
not complex enough to construct the aesthetic whole, or produce the curious 
perversities and involutions of genuine humor; the best they can do is laugh 
at some deviation from the normal which seems to them outlandish or re- 
peat some trifle which by mere repetition becomes funny. Minds at a 
higher level, but not the hichest, can be sharp and satirical, but scarcely 
humordus. The real spirit of comedy is a function of high altitudes and wide 
spaces. If one presses for examples of distinguished humor, the obvious 
one in a philosophical discussion 1s the irony of Socrates, which permeates 
and partially constitutes his reflective view of things. . .” 


Humor saves from the overpowering of the immediate situation, assists 
in perspective, and hence is of supreme logical value. In the make-up of 
a world view of things, humor assists in sane balance. ‘The absence of 
humor in the view of any concrete situation is likely to entail a distortion 
of facts and logical error. And it would be generally admitted, I think, 
that absence of humor in a person’s make-up is a fairly sure index of limita- 
tion in general capacity.” At the same time “Humor makes a man a 
creative artist as surely as does the ability to paint or sing.” It thus acts 
as a preventative of spiritual dullness and bondage to the prosaic cramping 
of facts as they immediately appear. In high forms comedy is as much 
a bearer of important meaning as tragedy. Its greatness lies in the cheer- 
fulness and self-confidence, which Hegel recognizes, but also in its speculative 
disinterestedness, which he seems to deny. Humor is philosophical, be- 
cause it readjusts a synoptic vision of things, putting the trifling and un- 
important matters of life in their proper perspective. Comedy is but little 
sans: it is essentially speculative; and while religion leads us to act, 

umor helps us to see. 
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Moral Responsibility and the New Psychology 


This practical and acute problem Professor John Laird discusses in the 
Hibbert Fournal for July. The new psychology is an at least temporary 
alliance between behaviorism, psycho-analysis, and crowd psychology, the 
original motives for which were a reaction against the narrowness ot previous 
psychological and political theories, and a growing appreciation of the sig- 
nificance for psychology of that obscure phase of mind revealed in ‘psychic 
phenomena,’ hysteria, and neurology, together with an important advance 
in the study of animal behavior. “It is impossible,” he writes, “to believe 
seriously, I think, that all, or even most of the lavish hypotheses, the generous 
enthusiasms, the brilliant apercus, and the wearisome, if cynical, ingenuous- 
ness of this movement can bear the test of calm investigation. Indeed, it 
may be contended, with great show of reason, that most of these accounts 
of the play of ‘basic forces’ and ‘insatiable urges’ show a poverty of reflection 
and a prodigality of quasi-scientific verbalism which make psychology cut a 
very poor figure in comparison with other sciences; and there are excellent 
grounds for believing, as a recent writer has shown, that much in the new 
psychology is the work of ‘slumpers’ who mistake names for causes after the 
fashion of the ‘faculty’ psychology which is erroneously alleged to be dead.” 
Nevertheless, pioneer work is being done, and it is very hard. 


The relation of the new psychology to moral responsibility is two-fold. 
In the main the new theories constrict, if they do not completely stamp out, 
the sphere of genuine responsibility. The determining or driving force 
in action is always an instinct or impulse. On the other hand, some of the 
new theories would greatly enlarge the sphere of our responsibility; we are 
responsible for failure to inhibit recurring temptations and suggestions. 
The therapeutic value of psycho-analysis deperids upon conscious catharsis, 
while Coue, Baudouin, and the new Nancy School insist upon the value of 
auto-suggestion ard self-hypnosis in strengthening our moral fibre. 


The new psychology cannot change our judicial system, with its use of 
penalty, for the latter is maintained for the simple pragmatic reason that it 
works. Nevertheless, the truth of the new psychology, if established, would 
have important consequences for the business of living. If deliberate action 
and self-control are empty names, its self-styled optimism is a sham. If on 
the other hand our volitional life is seen to require more self-direction, we can 
improve our lot by taking heed to the new revelation. If the latter theory 
be true, “the usefulness of the new psychology lies principally in the spade- 
work it is doing. It is immensely important on any theory to know, or to 
try to know, how far our rational control of ourselves extends, and what price 
we have to pay for the use (and for the abuse) of this or the other persistent 
inhibition. The pity is that so much of this spade-work raises such clouds of 
dust.” The strength of the new doctrines probably lies in amending rather 
than in supplanting. If the new gospel “‘has not succeeded so triumphantly 
as it is apt to boast, it has done an invaluable work none the less; for it has 
forced all the thinkers of the present hour to give a serious and not merely 
an official recognition to aspects of moral and of social problems which are as 
fundamental as they are perturbing.” On the other hand it should be 
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remembered that in all of humanity’s irksome toil and ‘‘an uncomfortably 
large proportion of moral rules and responsibilities . . only seigneurial shackles 
of the herd,” with them have come comfort and decency. With all of our 
excessive bridling, our lot is more tolerable than that of the cave dwellers 
before the day of taboos. Self-control may be irksome and sometimes 
dangerous, but it is vital to civilization. 


Is Determinism Rational? 


Howard V. Knox in the Hiddert Fournal for July proposes this question 
and then proceeds with a pungent answer in the negative. He insists that 
“whether Determinism is formulated as (a) “Whatever is, must be,’ or 
(b) “The real is rational,” or (c) “All voluntary action is necessary,” it is 
(1) indisputable, (2) meaningless, (3) indisputable Jecause meaningless.” 
The fundamental contention of Determinism that freedom is theoretically 
inadmissible, because only the “necessary” is intelligible contains both a 
petitio and a contradiction. Both fallacies result from a vicious use of formal 
logic. The petitio appears in applying deliberately to the problem a tra- 
ditional and formal logic which is by nature deterministic, whereas the 
problem lies here in knowing whether any logic of necessity is capable of 
handling the whole of reality. To assume that the proper function of 
intelligence is the static analysis of parts rather than the perception of wholes 
is begging the point at issue. ‘‘Moreover, not only does the deterministic 
argument take the intelligibility of ‘necessity’ for granted; but it also assumes 
that ‘necessity’ remains intelligible when voluntary activity is brought formal- 
ly within its sphere.” If then “to explain’’ means to place in a system 
of necessity, i. e. absolute necessity, to explain mind and volition would 4 
priori demand a deterministic verdict. But this demand coming from the 
“scientific outlook is (in intention and of set purpose) impersonal, non- 
ethical, and non-teleological; and the ‘necessity’ which expresses it neces- 
sarily shares these characteristics.” It is just this impersonal and abstract 
pitfall that the voluntarist avoids. “The traditional ‘Logic’, in short, is 
an attempt to conceive the world as a ‘system’ which is uninfluenced by the 
presence within it of intelligent beings. Just so far as the abstraction is 
applicable and useful, ‘Logic’ may possess its own peculiar kind of truth. 
When the abstraction is taken as the whole truth, it manifestly becomes 
self-contradictory and meaningless.” Intelligence as exercising control, i. e 
volition, refuses to fit into any Intellectualist system of necessity. “To 
Intellectualism, in all its forms will must always remain an insoluble problem; 
for willis precisely the feos at which intelligence becomes a real factor in the 
shaping of reality. All that Intellectualism can do with such an incon- 
venient entity is to explain it away altogether: but in doing so it destroys 
the connection between ‘intelligence’ and ‘reality’.” 


But since the scientific use of the term ‘necessity’ excludes volition, to 
speak of necessary volition is a contradiction. Hence at this point Deter- 
minists assume an ambiguous position, either that there is no objective or 
recognizable difference between voluntary and reflex action, or, that action 
which is really voluntary must, for the purposes of ‘pure theory’, be treated 
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as non-teleological. The former does not prove psychical Determinism, 
while the latter destroys the sufficiency of Intellectualism as a theory of 
reality. In all events, necessity is not proved to be the only principle in the 
interpretation of the world. Hence it is not n¢écessary to suppress the reality 
of purpose. Psychical Determinism, on the other hand, is essentially self- 
contradictory. The choice therefore must be made between Voluntarism 
and Behaviorism. ‘For the moment we must be content with this reflection: 
that in a psychological sense Determinism means too much, and in a logical 
sense too little, in that its various ‘meanings’ psychologically support, but 
logically cancel, each other. Nevertheless, its subtle attempt to exclude 
will from reality is logically equivalent to the admission that in a world 
which includes mind, ‘necessity’ is not the final word.” 


The New Materialism 


The discovery of a tenable theory of consciousness has always been a 
bugbear for naturalistic thinkers. A review of recent typical materialistic 
attempts at solutions of the problem is found in the Yournal of Philosophy 
for June 22, from the pen of Professor Pratt. The reasons for the abandon- 
ment of the materialistic hypothesis in the latter part of the 19th century 
were purely logical, such as the significance of consciousness in evolution, 
and the self-destruction of any system of truth in a universe of absolute 
necessity. The rise of parallelism at the same time was more favorable 
to the needs of naturalism, and left the theory of the conservation of energy 
intact. The ill-repute of parallelism at this time, however, has forced 
naturalistic thinkers to seek new positions of defense. Three general views 
are possible, namely, the denial of the efficiency of consciousness, the identi- 
fication of consciousness with energy, and a position which attempts to avoid 
either of the two horns of the dilemma. These positions are supported re- 
spectively by Professors Warren, Montague, and Sellars. After a thorough 
analysis of these typical theories Professor Pratt concludes that neither is a 
tenable solution of this traditional difficulty of naturalistic systems. These 
three proposed solutions, he writes, “are typical in the sense that between 
them they seem to exhaust the possibilities. Professor Warren avoids the 
absurdity of identifying consciousness with brain but does so only by making 
consciousness ‘inefficient and thereby committing himself to consequences 
that seem equally difficult of acceptance. Professor Montague clings to the 
‘efficiency of consciousness but only at the cost of calling consciousness a 
form of neural energy. Professor Sellars is unwilling to commit himself 
to either of these difficulties; and ends by falling a victim to both. My 
conclusion can only be that the new materialism has failed to bring forth 
a single consideration that makes the materialistic hypothesis really easier 
of acceptance than it was at the time when nearly every thinker gave it u p 
twenty years ago.” 

Wizur Harry Lone. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Clear Vision in Simplicity 


A REPLY TO MR. KAUFFMAN 


To speak paradoxically has always been the privilege, perhaps largely 
the necessity, of sages. Yet some have spoken with a direct simplicity 
that has often failed of its mark because of the popular bent to search out 
hidden meanings. While Christ often clothed his counsels in parables, his 
moral teachings were conveyed in simple direct statements intended, no 
doubt, to say exactly what they purported. John Burroughs has written 
in the same way. Preeminently a naturalist, practiced in telling his obser- 
vations in simple, beautiful language; as a philosopher he differs from most 
philosophers in recording, still simply and beautifully, the clear crystalliza- 
tions ef long pursued meditations. 


Mr. Kauffman, ably discussing the religion of Burroughs in the July 
Persona ist, finds that while Burroughs believed in God he did not believe 
in personal immortality, and in that curious alliance of affirmation and 
denial unconsciously straddled himself with a paradox—in this instance 
construed as coupling incompatibilites. The philosophic analyst is thereby 
challenged to the consideration of an interesting hypothesis; for the assump- 
tion that theism is untenable without subjoining egoistic continuance can 
hardly be taken as axiomatic. To all apperceptions of deity affected by 
anthropomorphism, the corollary is provided for in the premise; but in the 
vaguer gropings of this later day, pantheistic in the modern light of being 
affected by a rather thorough knowledge of nature, the mind penetrates to 
a vista in which God is concealed by his very greatness, while of the soul 
of man hardly anything can be predicted more than that it is not lost— 
since nothing is lost—in the vital unfoldment of the Universe. The hypo- 
thesis reintroduces the controversy between God as being and God as essence. 
But I doubt whether such questions are worth the scars of controversy. 
The important thing, the practical effect upon present personality, would 
be indifferent; since either conception involves a high and compelling recog- 
nition of responsibility. But all worthy attitudes are inter-illuminative 
and that of Burroughs is not without instruction, even to the most con- 
cretely theistic. 


Rarely if ever before has a mind like that of Burroughs, suckled in re- 
ligion, matured in scientific knowledge and tempered with the intimate 
companionship of fields and woods, gazed so long, so solemnly and so question- 
ingly at life’s everlasting wonder and mystery. The religious instinct, the 
need of religion, was as real and vital to him as the cool clear water dipped 
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from sequestered pools. But the God he was compelled to grope for, and 
the interpretation of his own life demanded by spiritual sensitiveness, 
both had to be tried in the matter of fact crucible of science. Save for the 
latter he had been a mystic: but for the former a mechanistic materialist. 
Burroughs was neither. Through his intimacy with nature he was able 
to strike forth certain new, grandly satisfying ideals—from his expanded 
point of view, immensely compatible. 


His ideas have peculiar value in that they shatter another dogma, they 
disqualify another hypothesis: we do not lose personality, but we rise, 
possibly, to a greater conception of life in its eternal unfoldment and pro- 
gression, by seeing through the eyes of this great simple nature-philosopher 
that a human being can believe in God, even be in awful intimacy with God, 
and yet not demand diuturnal identity. 

Georce Law 


“Warbling Harps” 


I hold in my hands The Evangelical Primer whose yellowing pages are 
well-started on their second century. A beloved student, knowing the 
Professor’s predilection for the old and the curious, saved it from destruction 
and sent it to us. The point of greatest interest is not, however, in the 
catechisms it contains, “doctrinal”, “historical”, and Westministerian, 
but in the purported poems for children at the end, beginning with “The 
Dying Mariner” and going on through “The Judgment Day” to “The 
Alarm.” In this anthology of infant verse we were struck with the lines: 


“Where warbling harps and songs proclaim 
The Great Redeemer’s glorious name.” 


“Warbling Harps”, we challenge you to prove that the term is not exactly 
correct, but is there not something left for desire if one is hungering for 
poetry? The mind of the writer of those lines was no more on fire with 
poetic imagery and passion than was the mind of Carl Sandberg when he 
sang (?), “I can take off my bloody shirt”—we think that quotation 1s exact. 
He was talking down to the children of a century ago just as Sandberg talks 
up to us. 


But stay, is not the commonplaceness of such effort the reason for its 
popularity? It just about reaches where the mass of men are. For are 
we not, we who are in the main drive of life, forever eking out our music, 
our poetry, and our romance, even our religion, with the veriest common- 
places? Our harps warble when they ought to sing, and we take the music 
of life out in a trill where we should grasp its profounder meanings. Who 
shall bring us really to grasp the thrill of life, its deeps of tragedy, its moving 
tides of soul-meaning? No thrush’s note that wakens the morning for 
our sleepy eyes, no sunset painting its indescribable splendor but is profound 
with pathos, praise, or despair, and we creatures of the day turn from these 
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ineffable expressions to our own harp tinkering and trilling. It’s enough 
to make the true artist blush for shame. But these warbling harps of ours 
have value which sometimes the artist does not know. He is bent on 
perfect expression. We are bent on self-expression. And this, too, has 
its glory and its place. It is, however faulty, an expression of ourselves, 
and it is of moment. 


A pioneer school-teacher unable to carry a tune used to go early to the 
school-house to practice some notes that seemed to him like music. He 
always declared that he learned to sing, but none of us were ever quite con- 
vinced. Of one thing only we were sure; he had made honest effort. Was 
that to count for nothing? No, for in the sum of life it is not the accomplish- 
ment that counts so much, as it is the effort. Warbling is valuable, as an 
expression of the stretch of the human spirit. 


Einstein’s Theory and Modern Philosophy. 


May I point out that your kind reference to my article in Mind on Rela- 
tivity (THE Persona.ist, July, p. 199) scarcely does justice either to the 
principles involved or to my treatment of them? As the subject appears 
to me to be of absolutely fundamental importance to modern philosophy 
I should like to summarize the situation as I understand it. I have never, 
to begin with, suggested that Einstein’s work is “foreign or unimportant 
to philosophy”. On the contrary I have emphatically maintained its out- 
standing value and significance’; these are patent to even the most superficial 
consideration; and from this standpoint my criticisms have been specifically 
limited to the argument, which has been strenuously advanced in one form 
or another throughout the whole philospnhical world, that the scientific 
theory of relativity supports in any degree, or even finally establishes, some 
type of the philosophic principle of relativity. My own view of this issue,— 
the importance of which is self-evident, is that Einstein’s theory has not 
the slightest direct reference to this philosophic problem. Philosophically, 
his theory is (on this point) strictly neutral; it leaves this problem totally 
unaffected and with all its pros and cons exactly what they were before. 
But this contention, obviously, does not imply that his discoveries are “foreign 
or unimportant to philosophy”. 


Scientific relativity, in short, is one thing; philosophical relativity quite 
another; and if modern philosophy is not to be plunged into barren and 
fruitless controversy, their distinction, as I have argued all along, must be 
carefully observed, even while we recognize the unique value of the scientific 
principle in itself. But to confuse them, or to regard them as intimately 
connected together, or even as identical, is a fatal error which vitiates the 
entire issue between idealism and realism. As the controversy proceeds 
this, in my opinion, is rapidly becoming clearer and clearer. For not only has 
Einstein himself asserted that “there was nothing specially, certainly nothing 


1 Cf. Mind, Jan. 1922, pp. 47, 52. 
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intentionally, philosophical about” his investigation!, but I have good 
grounds for believing that he admits that his theory has nothing whatever 
to do with what he calls “psychological space and time”; by which he means 
time and space as these are present to consciousness in sense-perception. I 
I hope erelong to procure from him a published statement on this point 
which will place beyond all doubt the fact that he deals always and only 
with our scientific concepts of the units and methods of spatio-temporal 
measurement, and wof directly with time and space as these are immediately 
perceived. 

This distinction can not be too strongly emphasized. For it is the true 
nature of space and time which constitutes, inter alia, the question at issue 
between realism and idealism. To assume therefore that Einstein’s theory 
directly implies that perceived space and time, in themselves as such and as 
distinct from spatio-temporal units and systems—a distinction of vital 
importance which is however, consistently ignored—are through and through 
relative to finite experience or to individual knowledge, is not only totally 
incorrect as a matter of fact, but also prejudges, without the slightest justifica- 
tion, the whole ideal-realist controversy; and I have never understood why 
the eminent American counsel for realism have allowed their case to go by 
default, as they certainly seem to me to have done hitherto. Of course 
my impression may be a wholly mistaken one. 


Scientific relativity, in other words, is concerned solely with the physical 
theory of the external or material universe. It has therefore no bearing 
on the nature of mind or knowledge or experience. Philosophic relativity, 
on the contrary, deals primarily with experience, and only secondarily with 
external Nature. If we keep this elementary truth in mind, it is easy to 
understand that the two subjects are poles apart; and it is extremely un- 
fortunate, in the interests of clear thinking, that the term “Relativity” 
should be shared in common by both physicists and philosophers. This has 
resulted, so far, in endless confusion; and I should be glad to see some of the 
many able realists, who have done so much for American philosophy, wield- 
ing a stout cudgel in defense of their essential principles on all these points, 
so that we may be saved from a recrudescence of subjectivism. If they 
will allow me to say so, their position is much more firmly based than they 
seem to have realized. 


Liverpool, Eng. J. E. Turner. 


Out of Eden 


“Katy-did-it”, that is, she brought to our vacating minds the first sense 
of the summer’s end. Yet there were many other signs had we been so 
open-visaged as to have seen them. The little river had grown lower and 
lower under the constant evaporation o! the late summer heats. The half- 
submerged crock which held the company victuals had to be moved farther 
into the stream, the little cascade that united Wannellyn Brook with the 


1 Nature, June 16, 1921, p. 504. 
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San Gabriel had become but a misty wedding veil of water, the larger trout 
could now be found only in the deeper rapids and more secluded pools. 
Hands had become calloused with protracted toil, stomachs accustomed to 
the ubiquitous bacon and flap-jacks. | Over the mind as one lounged stretch- 
ed out at length before the evening fire of logs had crept a vast content un- 
broken by newspapers or the exactions of letters. How simple life had be- 
come. Ninety-five per cent of the toil of modern life is caused by the frills. 
It is the five per cent alone that is necessary for happiness and comfort. 
If Adam was condemned to live by the sweat of his brow something more 
than providing for physical needs must have been involved, for Nature is 
not harsh but kind in most of her moods. 

Just then a Katy-did began to chirp upon the hearth and the spell was 
broken. “I shall make over the gray voile” murmured lady Brown Bonnet, 
and we knew the end had come. 

Two days later the burros were at the door, and we left behind us the 
lovely mountain vistas with their haze of blue. And the golden rod was the 
flaming sword of the angel lifted up at our departure out of Eden. 


Along the Bookshelf 


Is Belief in Immortality Passing 


IMMORTALITY AND THE MODERN MIND, by Kirsopp Lake, Winn 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Harvard University, Harvard 
University Press, 1922. Pp. 51. 


IMMORTALITY AND THEISM, by Wituram Wa ttace Fenn, Dean of 
the Harvard Divinity School. Pp. 41. 


THE BELIEF IN GOD AND IMMORTALITY, by James H. Levsa, 
Professor of Psychology at Bryn Mawr College, Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago 1921. Pp. xxi—333. 


The recent appearance of these books on Immortality will raise the ques- 
tion in many minds whether the belief in immortality is likely to survive the 
assaults being made upon it by the disbelieving modern psychology on the 
one hand, and the materialistic spiritualism on the other. 

The confusion of the average mind upon the subject is set before us in 
the Ingersoll Lecture of Professor Lake, Immortality and the Modern Mind. 
He calls attention to the change which has taken place in the present age 
respecting physical survival. The former generation believed in actual 
physical survival, whereas we do not. The chief alternative which he sees 
is the establishment of proofs, like those sought by the society for Psychical 
Research in modern spiritualism, in which he confesses little confidence. 

He takes his own appeal to mysticism, by which he thinks to discover 
such assurance as there may be for a doctrine of immortality in the im- 
material character of personality. 

Dean Fenn, in Immortality and Theism (the Ingersoll Lecture of the pre- 
ceding year) rests his belief in immortality upon his belief in God. 


“For me theism means belief in personality as the source and sum 
of all values and ideals, best apprehended by us intellectually in the 
form of purpose animating and unifying all reality, a purpose which 
finds its progressive fulfillment in the growth of moral ideals and 
human efforts for their realization.” 

“A rationally significant world requires that these human 
values laboriously won shall continue to exist, if not here then 
elsewhere, but that means immortality, for human values inhere 
only in human personalities. They cannot be floating, unat- 
tached, abstract existences and unless we are prepared to say 
that having been attained by us human beings they survive only 
in the personality of God which we have served thus to enrich, 
which would mean that human love nourishes divine selfishness, 
there is no other alternative than the conclusion that a rationally 
significant world implies the immortality of human personalities.” 
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The feeling of the devout believer in immortality could scarcely be better 
expressed than in these words: 


“Can man ever reach a point at which his actual self shall be 
perfectly coincident with his real self, at which all his possibilities 
shall be fully realized and he is no longer conscious of an ideal 
call? That seems to me quite inconceivable; for us, always, 
the Pilgrims’ Chorus, instead of the complacent chant of the 
arrived; in God’s purpose concerning us there is always the 
progressive fulfillment both in us individually and by us in the 
world. In other words, the religious view of life presents itself 
to me as the endless pursuit of an ever advancing goal, that is 
what God’s purpose for us means, that purpose never is fulfilled, 
the process of self-realization is never complete when death 
comes, but God’s purpose carries over the physical experience 
and man keeps on forever. Thus it is that a religiously significant 
world means immortality.” 


We wish that every minister of the gospel might read Professor Leuba’s book 
The Belief in God and Immortality not because we agree with his conclusions, 
but because he presents facts which, however disconcerting, every teacher of 
religion ought to face. After the allowance has been made for the form of 
his questionaire, the first one of which would have been offensive to ninety- 
five per cent of cultured believers in immortality, the facts probably are as 
stated, that a great proportion of college students and educators believe 
neither in a personal God nor in immortality. The great reason is not far 
to seek. 

We are at present impatient of any knowledge which does not yield itself 
to the material measurements of science. It is the fashion of the hour to scoff 
at the deeper values of life, which cannot be so measured, as unreal. We are 
told by the blasé that even love is naught but a chemical reaction, and we 
drive our heads to believe what our hearts deny, fearing that someone will 
accuse us of being unscientific. This is the strange and ridiculous obsession 
of our time, this despising of human, moral, and religious values. But Leuba 
actually gives us the confused notion of the average intelligentsia who know 
enough to be profoundly sure about a partial knowledge, but who do not 
think deeply enough to coordinate knowledge with life itself. 

Professor Leuba’s book should be calmly read and judicially received, 
and we deplore the bitter attacks that have been made upon him. Never- 
theless we feel that the conclusions of the final section of the book are not 
scientifically warranted. He overestimates the effect of his book in the in- 
terests of unbelief. Christian belief in immortality has survived many 
attacks quite as strong as his, and the alternative he suggests is not true, 
that one must either accept his book or else surrender the position of the fear- 
less inquirer and assume that of the ostrich. 

His statistics regarding the future of belief in immortality would sustain 
his conclusion only were he to bring statistics which would show the scholarly 
attitude of the past to have been essentially different. Scholarship and 
skepticism have not just now begun to walk together. In spite of this, 
Christianity has ever fostered the means of higher education. She has 
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survived with ever growing intelligence, feeding upon her own “destruction”. 
Why? Because she has been founded on life rather than on Theology, and 
in the end, the life and soul of man is greater even than his mind. 

Christianity (and with this the Christian belief in immortality) must stand 
upon its ability to respond to the deepest human needs, not on historicity 
or dogmatism of any kind. The sooner institutional Christianity recognizes 
that fact, the sooner will it demonstrate universally its all-conquering power. 
It need not deny the facts which Leuba presents. It need quarrel only with 
conclusions which spring from his prejudices and are not necessitated by the 
factsinvoked. The belief in immortality has survived because Christianity is 
not primarily a belief, but a life, a way of life to which immortality is es- 
sential. We do not believe in immortality because it is comfortable or 
acceptable, nor because we could not live decently without it, but because 
the Christian soul looks forward to a life of growing knowledge, self-realiza- 
tion and power. In the light of this belief, grow the virtues of patience, 
balance and sanity in the face of misfortune and loss. It is not a question 
that can be settled by science, nor by a majority vote of the ‘greater’ minds. 
Beliefs, at the best, are never final; only life is final. Even skepticism is 
never final, though such is its confident boast. It is characteristic of 
Christianity that it can receive into itself just the changes of which Professor 
Leuba complains and survive and prosper by the increment. This it could 
not do if it were not a life. The survival of change is the principal fact about 
life. 

Our radical friends in theology, economics and politics seem constitutional- 
ly careless of spelling and proof-reading in a way that detracts from their 
influence. We noticed six mispelled words in one-half page of eighteen lines. 
This is very bad in a book that lays claim to scientific accuracy. 


Synthesizing Modern Thought 


THE REIGN OF RELATIVITY, by Viscount Hatpane. Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1921. Pp. xxiii and 480. 


To the thought of the editor this is one of the most significant works in 

hilosophy that has appeared in several years. It catches its interest and 
importance from its attempt to gather the standpoints and results of present 
day science and philosophy into a synthesis of meaning. Inasmuch as both 
science and philosophy, in spite of all dogmatisms to the contrary, are very 
much at sea such an attempt upon the part of so clear a thinker as Viscount 
Haldane is sure to be fruitful and valuable. = : 

The synthesis is made about the modern theory of relativity as applicable 
not only to science but likewise to philosophy and depends upon a doctrine 
of degrees. The author distinguishes the Victorian outlook from our own 
by calling attention to the notion of contrast between mind and spirit, 
natural. and supernatural, which characterized the thinking of that period 
with the new synthetic power put in our hands by the doctrine of relativity. 
Einstein has shown us that the whole system of sidereal movements is 
taken from a single set of coordinates but in being so taken presents a single 
and limited phase of the truth. As the old astronomy based upon the as- 
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sumption of a static earth could give us only a partial view of reality, so we 
can approach truth only by enlarging our knowledge of the various relations 
in which a fact is set. What may appear very complete truth from a single 
standpoint becomes very inadequate or even inapplicable as looked upon 
from the wider standpoint. The individual good may be a national menace. 
How one acts upon a desert island is of different significance from action in 
the midst of the complications of the crowded city. One cannot therefore 
apply unrelatedly the ethical norms of one situation to that of another. 

When one speaks upon the materialistic realm of atomic and force measure- 
ment he must not assume that there is no truth which material measurement 
cannot reach. He sees evidence of the approaching synthesis in knowledge 
in the tendency of biologists to break away from the dogmas of an exclusively 
mechanical standpoint, and to claim the privilege of expressing life in terms 
of conceptions that belong to the order of life alone. 

The new doctrine of relativity by showing the inadequacy of the older 
Newtonian concept of time and space is compelling a readjustment of scien- 
tific thinking which makes room for a new understanding between science 
and philosophy. Of Einstein’s achievement he says: 


“Whatever criticism may have in store for his doctrine, it has at 
least accomplished several great advances. It has made the 
physical picture which the universe presents more intelligible 
to science; it has banished out of physics the necessity of at- 
tributing an objective character to gravitation, the force which 
has always been under suspicion in so far as it seemed to necess- 
itate the hypothesis of action at a distance; and, finally, it has 
enabled all the laws that underlie physical events to be reduced to 
differential equations, an advantage not the less real because 
only a mathematician can be happy with it.” 


But a comprehension of the relativity of space and time systems demands 
a mental congruity which is inexplicable apart from the efficient reality of 
intelligence. 

Haldane points out the danger from scientific hypotheses which contain 
metaphysical assumptions frequently received as fact and accepted indis- 
criminatingly Speaking of biology he writes: 


“A biological epistemology can therefore only possess relative 
truth. It can no more account for our knowledge of that world, 
which it has already in its explanation assumed to be there, than 

_ can the classical notion of space and time as absolute account for 
facts of observation which modern physics has placed beyond 
doubt and which yet appear to be irreconcilable with that notion. 
Its case is indeed a much worse one, for it cannot account even 
for itself. We are thus driven back to the revision of our popular 
idea of the relation of the biological thing to its environment as 
an explanation of knowledge. As we shall find in more detail 
later on, knowledge cannot be thus explained. It is itself pre- 
supposed, even when we distinguish a particular sensation from 
a concept. The distinction between the two falls within know- 
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ledge itself and presupposes it. Only for the sake of convenience 
do we refer to sensations apart from concepts or concepts apart 
from sensations. When we do this it is for a reason analogous 
to that for which the mathematician permits himself to talk of 
infinitesimals, and to calculate with them as though they expressed 
more than mere relations.” 


The author’s views on immortality and his consideration of the dilemmas 
of modern spiritualism are most valuable and appropriate at the present 
hour. 

Throughout the book he writes as a modern representative of the Hegelian 
Position in philosophy. As ever the difficulty in any synthesis thus approach- 
ed is a reference of final positions to the fallacy of the abstract. In criticiz- 
ing Bergson’s view of the relation of the personality to time he defines per- 
sonality thus: 


“We must not think of consciousness as a property, the con- 
sciousness of a person. The person is consciousness. He is 
essentially activity and process, but it is activity and process 
aware of themselves and existing only in this awareness, an 
awareness within which all distinctions, including that between 
real and unreal, arise. In other words consciousness is implicitly 
self-consciousness, and is fragmentary and incomplete when 
conceived otherwise.” 


But why embroil ourselves in difficulty by saying “personality is con- 
sciousness”? In this we appeal to that realism which Haldane here and 
there asserts regarding knowledge, that it exists. So we gain nothing in 
attempting to analyze personality into constituent states. Otherwise we 
do not see how he can avoid the conclusion that in states of unconsciousness 
and sleep the personality perishes. 


THE ANALYSIS OF MIND, by Bertranv Russe t, F. R. S., Macmillan, 
New York, 1921. Pp. 310. 


Mr. Russell is so widely influential that his book will need to be read, 
weighed and reckoned with. It is to be commended as an attempt to put 
into systematic form the neo-realistic epistemology. As such it is of very 
great interest. ; 

The aim of the author is to show that a “neutral stuff” of consciousness 
is the necessary basis of compromise between the materialistic assumptions 
of present day psychology and the idealistic theories of modern physics. 
As is usual in attempts at compromise, the result is likely to prove satisfactory 
to neither side. 

As would be expected in a theory of thought and knowledge much space 
is given to the definition and consideration of consciousness. 

We say “I think so and so”, which suggests that thinking is the act 
of a person but to Mr. Russell thought as an act appears unnecessary and 
fictitious. To him the occurrence of the content of a thought constitutes 
- the occurrence of the thought and he can discover nothing corresponding to 
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the supposed act. He presumes it would be more exact to say “it thinks in 
me” or better still “there is a thought in me.” This position becomes of 
added interest when we proceed to discover that an impersonal world of 
objects and of words writes itself upon the mind. 

It is not in a spirit of cavilling that we would ask what is a thought in me. 
Can it exist apart from “me thinking”? If that is true all that we need to 
dois to expose ourselves to the world of nature and of words and the result 
should under the proper environments.be a liberal education. It is the old 
doctrine of mind as tabula rasa on deck and in command once more, having 
met with a sea change. Not only does objective experience write itself into 
ideas without any active participation of self but words have an exactly 
similar kinetic power. The word “motor” is held to have “some of the 
same causal efficiency as the object.” Just as your neighbor’s Henry Ford 
can cause you to jump for your life, so you may jump equally far if I say 
“motor” loudly and excitedly. This seems to us to be trifling both with 
ideas and with language. Not only are our muscular activities caused by 
influences such as these, “‘a certain sensory situation producing in us a certain 
bodily movement,” but sometimes this movement consists in uttering words. 

It would appear possible to let the unvarnished fact and riddle of the 
universe get uttered and without the further ado of discrepancies and varia- 
tions. One is reminded of Mr. Spencer’s childlike trust in the Unknowable 
which he considered the father of his thoughts, which thought-children he 
must not carelessly let die, being all of them as true as the universe itself. 
The trouble both with Mr. Russell and Mr. Spencer is that sensory situations 
apparently create opposing words, thoughts, and theories in other people. 
These can lay equal claim to truth as representing the Unknowable or sensory 
opera and there is an end of organized knowledge and of reasonableness 
as well. 

Thus a bear-skin is said by Mr. Russell to produce in a horse reactions 
closely similar to those produced by a real bear, but we do not therefore 
say the horse is conscious of a universal or abstract knowledge of the general 
term bear. With this it is easy to agree but not with the conclusion that 
therefore there is equally little reason to assume a man to be conscious of 
a universal because he can say “I smell bear”. It seems to us just this 
power of abstraction or reflection, or arriving at a universal, that accounts 
for the difference in the reaction of the two. It helps the man to overcome 
his fears at the empty bear-skin. The horse cannot reflect on the meaning 
of his experience and therefore fears. 


There is resort to the Humean device of vivid and faint states of conscious- 
ness to ee between realities and imaginations, facts and dreams. 
One scarcely has the patience to unravel his dialectical description of how 
one tells sensation from mental image when in practice the norm of reference 
is so simple. If the dreamer never awakes and the maniac never returns to 
normal both dream and hallucination leave him incapable. But once awake 
he discards whatever is not normal to waking experience or recovered to 
mental sanity he judges by the reference to what is normal to his experience 
and common-to-all in experience. There is really no need to adopt the air 
of mystery or the lingo of dialectic. Mr. Russell adopts the claims of the 
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Freudians as if they were altogether proved. It would seem that the main 
part of our consciousness consists of the unconscious or at least of the sub- 
conscious. Efforts at decency and morality are only undertaken to deceive 
ourselves and the neighbors, while the real animality of our baser natures 
unceasingly work for their expression beneath the surface. It is very easy 
to cast the charge of hypocrisy at all the reformers and this is seemingly the 
intellectual demand of the hour. 

Russell makes no distinction between phenomenal and efficient causality. 
Thus he is led into a lengthy discussion to prove that we cannot place the 
cause of the man’s death because we cannot exhaust the gamut of phenomenal 
causes. Was it the arsenic, or the physiological changes, or failure of the 
heart? This appears as barren as the ancient dispute as to which straw, 
the first or the last, it was that broke the camel’s back. 

It is not inapropos for Russell to finish what the materialistic psychologists 
have so well begun. We have of late been flooded with books on animal 
psychology which existed by reading into animal activity the reflective 
consciousness of men. Having read out of psychology the existence of a 
soul and latterly of consciousness itself, why not adopt Russell’s further 
suggestion? This is that, because of the deceitfulness of introspection, 
the best way to study human psychology is to observe the behaviour of 
animals. 

There is in the book one common point of agreement. It becomes in- 
creasingly clear to thoughtful men that there is no absolute criterion of 
truth or knowledge. Should we thereby be disturbed? No, because life is 
practical and grows from more to more. We have truth enough to see by 
and to live by. There is no doubt about the great requisites of life, either in 
knowledge or in action. The desirability of truth, justice and love cannot 
be denied. Some halting and casuistic Pilate may ask “what is truth’’? 
and who that is human knows as yet the answer. It is the part of life to learn 
what is the meaning of truth, justice, and love guided by such examples as 
we have. There is for man no ultimate nor absolute truth until he has 
attained the perfection of God. If we were to be given ultimate truth we 
could not understand its perfect implications, till we were perfect in mind, 
will, and accomplishment. Who knows for instance the application of the 
Golden Rule? We are learning it only laboriously century by century in 
governmental, social life and the individual relations. But we can live by 
it, find the answer as best we can, and die by it, and in the process find our 
salvation. Not by empirical facts, nor ultimate understandings of truth, 
but by faith are we saved. 

The book is beautifully printed on paper that is a joy, but it is care- 
lessly proof-read. 


Throwing Personality to the Psychons 
ACTIVISM, by Henry Lano Eno, Research Associate in Psychology, 


Princeton University. Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. 
1920, pp. 208. 


This book should attract wide attention for its evident effort to construct 
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upon the basis of the new electronic physics a consistent theory of thought 
and knowledge. For this reason all will be interested and many will welcome 
the author as a real pioneer in the realm of philosophy. Fundamental 
reality is described as an activity, and activity is defined as “that by reason 
of which change exists”. We are also admonished that ideals are activities 
as in the case of the ideal of the painter. By perfectly logical reasoning it 
is apparently the ideal and not the painter that paints the picture. Here we 
have the abstract inserted in the place of the concrete and so the reasoning 
can goon. We learn also that values are activities, but we are not told how 
they act apart from the willing individual nor why being present they do 
not always act. Again, both consciousness and awareness are named as 
activities. The preponderance of spiritual and mental realities over material 
ones will of course be noted in these creative efficiencies which he names and 
which run through physical, psychic, and metapsychic and which embrace 
all classes of being, entities, relations, and processes. Should one inquire 
whether an activity is an activity of something he would receive the doubtful 
answer “‘ an activity of itself”, without any apparent consciousness that 
the question is begged. If an ideal can act in and of itself what relation does 
it bear to the will of the painter? This we are not told, as the painter is 
ignored in the interest of the activity. Whereupon the question arises 
whether an ideal is the same as its attainment and what in such a case is 
the need for an activity. 


To the keen observer the new movement among many scientific and philo- 
sophical thinkers toward metaphysical explanation by the petitio principii 
method of referring it to “function” has been very obvious. Enomakes fertile 
use of this device. This appears in the definition for consciousness, which in 
lieu of anything else will have to be accepted as a description of personality. 


“* “Consciousness’, then, is simply the generic term for the total activities 
of a unitary psychokinetic complex of a certain kind—of a certain inter- 
related complexity and intensity,—just as ‘electricity’ is a generic term for 
the total activities of unitary psychokinetic complexes of certain other kinds 
—of certain interrelated complexities and intensities.” 


We can get no further with personality seemingly than to describe it 
under the fanbeional term of “unitary complex”, but the term must also 
be used to cover a variety of facts which in the end reduces the marvels of 
will and freedom to a matter of electrical activity. “A complex of atoms 
is what it is because of the particular natures of the atoms which compose it; 
and these particular atomic natures are what they are because of the nature 
of electricity which permits its units—the electrons—to be held together 
in certain stable configurations, these stable configurations being dependent 
in their turn upon the organizing relations involved. What electricity does 
makes the atoms what they are.” 

But does the electricity act uniformly or whimsically? If uniformly it 
does not account for differences in complexes, if whimsically, he is not 
using the term electricity in any known sense and we must seek either the 
law or the will behind the whimsy. It is but another way of saying that 
when things are different it is because it is their function to be different. 
Such is more a form of words than an explanation. 
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We witness an equal difficulty in the attempt to get any sort of unity 
into the unitary complex. This he imparts by telling us that “ ‘complex’ 
means an integration of relations”. An integration of relations would 
however imply something to do the relating. If this relating or unifying 
factor is consciousness it must be the consciousness of a self-relating unit. 
Otherwise consciousness would be of nothing by nothing. Upon this basis 
there could be neither error, nor contingency, neither need for brain nor for 
personality. 

As an illustration of an artificial effort to attain scientific accuracy we 
note the attempt to discover in the psychon or “minimum awareness” 
a unit which can be used as physics uses its hypothetical ions and protons. 
These appear to the reviewer an attempt to impose the formal hypotheses 
of natural science upon the facts of life. These formal hypotheses which are 
frequently mistaken for scientific fact or “discovery” ought in all fairness 
to be called conjectural science. Of this conjectural science the author 
furnishes a fair illustration. 

“The complex of psychons which is an electron interacts with other elec- 
trons as an electric unit, not as a mere congeries of psychons. Its relations 
with psychokinetic activites, however, are as a psychokinetic complex and 
not as a unit of electricity. They are psychokinetic and not electrical. 
Its psychokinetic relations are inter-electronic. Proceeding from below 
the planes are progessively inclusive.” 

This, one must admit, is a fair show of scientific words but without a shred 
of evidence in fact. 

The book is good, however, and one must assign to its author a high degree 
of conscientiousness and effort. His defects are not those that arise from 
lack of intellectual keenness. His weakness is that which springs from an 
effort to philosophize science, and in our age this will by some be counted as 
strength. 


THE MORAL AND SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CONCEPTION 
OF PERSONALITY, by the late ArrHuR Georce HEATH, sometime 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1921. Pp. 159. 


This posthumous volumeis a very clear and concise treatment of personality 
both as to its definition and meaning and as to its relation to society and the 
state. The author thus states his fundamental position: 


“Tn the main there are two questions, as we have already seen, 
to be considered: How far is personality the necessary basis of 
morals, and in what sense is it the summary expression of a moral 
ideal? I wish to establish first that though some moral goodness 
may be found elsewhere than in persons, its most characteristic 
forms demand personality: that equally the highest goodness 
of which we can conceive would be personal goodness: that it 
would further be the goodness of finite personalities who could in 
no way be absorbed into one another though they could, and 
necessarily would, live in intercourse with one another: but 
that this society could not he identified with the State, that the 
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attempts to elevate the State into a moral being higher than any 
finite individual must fail, and that the uivergence between per 
sonal development and social duty is in some sense a real fact 
however badly ordinary thought may state it.” 


To him personality implies a continuous self, conscious that it is a unity 
of diverse states and phases extending over a period of time and contrasted 
with a world not itself. Thus he lays the foundation for a general person- 
alistic position which he argues with exceeding clearness. 

His consideration of the person in his social aspects has an unusual appro- 
priateness for our time in clearly showing the ultimate failure of any attempt 
at social solutions which overlooks the demands of the individual human 
spirit. 

One finds himself wishing that so valuable a discussion might have been 
given a more dignified and worthy format. 


THE WAYS OF LIFE, a Study in Ethics, by SrepHeN Warp. New York, 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 126. 


Ifone had to stand upon his head with one eye bandaged, there 
would undoubtedly come to him in time a strange and curious view of the 
things which he has normally seen in an upright position. The report of 
how matters would appear from such a position persistently maintained 
might possess an interest to the student of abnormal psychology but could 
scarcely be considered important to the normally minded. This seems to 
us figuratively applicable to Stephen Ward’s The Ways of Life, which shows 
the comparative ease with which words may be used deceitfully. He 
hopes to build a system of ethics by a negation of ethics. 

One is prepared for this upon reading early in the book pages of dialectic 
to disprove causation. Ward has no apparent notion of the existence of a 
distinction between phenomenal and efficient causation; and because he can 
neither reconcile nor unravel the two, which he sees only in inextricable 
confusion, he legislates them out of existence by personal fiat, a fairly old 
and familiar manner of disposing of difficulties. 

In his judgment, thought must take the place of morals in the progress of 
society. ‘‘When things go wrong it is a common remedy to suggest moral 
regeneration. If the PERC arguments are even approximately correct 
there is no need to go to this length: indeed it is safe to say that from the 
point of view of mere statesmanship it would be better if the word and idea 
of morals could be expunged................... That which more than 
anything else delays a solution of present tangles is the idea that in some 
way or other the world can and should be made to satisfy moral aspirations.” 
Thus he argues the immorality of morality because in the long-run morality 
pays. If it pays, then there is no moral virtue in it. So he concludes that 
“there is no ultimate difference between selfishness and altruism, inasmuch 
as a proper regard for one’s own interest is a proper regard for the interests 
of others.” ; 

Through it all he maintains a hair-trigger resentment of all religion in- 
stitutionalized or personal, which makes him jump at shadows indicating 
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an abnormality unfitting him to speak with authority or even with judicial 
calm. 

The book will be dangerous only to the unthinking and morally confused, 
who will likely find in it the justification of their own moral recklessness. 


THE VITAL AND SOCIAL FACTORS IN RELIGIOUS BELIEF, 
by Joun Lewis, M. A. Manchester (Eng:); T. Griffiths & Co. 


This small volume possesses a peculiar interest for Personalists. For 
Personalism must always emphasize its social aspects; it is the very reverse 
of the bad types of individualism, as is evident from its recent Credo and its 
very definition of reality. It is the importance of the social factors through- 
out the long evolution of religion that has been given special prominence 
by the author; his work constitutes a valuable study in anthropology, from 
which its seamy side has been—of set purpose— dispensed with. It is 
intended primarily for the student and the minister, but none the less will 
general readers find in it much of great interest, presented from an original 
and individual view-point that can have been attained only through a 
close study of the entire field. The subject is approached in the best sci- 
entific spirit—that spirit which is confident that the strictest adherence to 
facts is the only sure basis whereon to erect any stable structure of principle. 
More definitely, this basis is psychological. “The point of view is that 
of Functional Psychology. The religious life will be studied as a functioning 
of the human organism in its efforts at adjustment with what it regards as 
vital and ultimate” (p. 15). Thus we trace a real connection between 
Isaiah and the Australian aborigine, and a true sympathy uniting the ancient 
Anatolian to Spinoza. This catholicity of outlook is equalled by the author’s 
knowledge of the literature of his subject both recent and historical, among 
which the products of American thought hold a distinguished place. His 
conclusion 1s that “‘the conception of God was brought into being in response 
to the demands of the passion for life” as regulated and controlled by an 
“dealising power that is akin to the inner spirit of the universe” (p. 323). 
Thus one purpose dominates the whole course of history. Nothing passes 
away without yielding its contribution to the evolving Whole; and this is 
true, not only of history but equally of Nature. It is unfortunate that so 
stimulating a volume contains an undue number of misprints. I hope that 
a fresh edition will soon provide the opportunity for their revision. 


Liverpool. J. E. Turner 


BIBLE AND SPADE, by Joun D. Perers, Ph.D., Sc.D., D. D. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


This is one of the most welcome and stimulating books that have appeared 
for many years, in its union of scholarly and literary acumen with religious 
faith. It embodies the Bross Lectures, delivered at Lake Forest College 
last year on the foundation of the late William Bross. Not all of the Lectures 
have been thought worthy of a place in the Bross Library, in which the 
present volume numbers seventh. The first to be published was the series 
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“The Bible, Its Origin and Nature”, given in the year 1903, by Dr. Marcus 
Dods, whom many will remember as the trusted friend and teacher of 
Henry Drummond. Dr. Peters is already known by his admirable volume, 
only recently published, “The Psalms of Liturgies” (Macmillan, 1922), 
which were the Paddock Lectures for 1920. By “‘spade’’ is to be understood 
the careful digging at Babylon and elsewhere by eager seekers after ancient 
records carved on stone. Dr. Peters has the highest regard for the ancient 
Babylonians, to whom civilization owes no small debt. He declares himself 
as not concerned in his lectures to “defend” the Bible, but as anxious to find 
points where the documents of the Bible and archaeological discoveries throw 
light one upon the other, either giving us two witnesses to a fact, or the one 
explaining the other. James Main Dixon 


THE INNER WITNESS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL, by Rev. Lawrence 
Keister, A. M., S. T. B.; The Otterbein Press, Dayton, Ohio. 


To those who are interested to-day in theological problems, and are 
anxious to make use of all the light that comes from Greek and Oriental 
Philosophy, the Gospel of John is immediately of value because of its employ- 
ment of Platonic terms like Logos, the ““Word” or interpretation of things. 
It tells us how the world in which we live is inexplicable without a higher 
life, to which Christ gives us the ““Way”’,—a term dear to Oriental philosophy. 
The author admits this in his Introduction, when quoting Kaufman, who 
“calls the author, ‘the Plato of the inspired circle’, while another writer 
expresses his opinion of his work in these words:—‘The work is a philosophical 
one, the result of reflection on the character and words of Jesus.’”” The 
book, while a reverent and helpful study, is entirely on “‘safe”’ lines, and 
does not follow up these implications. J. M. D. 


ESSAYS IN FREEDOM AND REBELLION, by H. W. Nevinson. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. Pp. 213. 


To the man saturated and content with the present order as it is, this 
volume of essays will surely bring dismay and anger; for Mr. Nevinson is 
not at all satisfied with things as they are, nor with that stultified type of 
mentality which fears looking facts in the face. There are sure to be many 
points of disagreement with him and in order to read him with calmness 
one needs to realize the hidden benefits accruing from the mental joltings 
he is sure to experience here and there. Mr. Nevinson is a good deal of a 
radical, saying things which many of us do not believe or but partially 
believe, and frequently displays the swagger of the iconoclast. We can for- 
give, however, because he says things that make us think and says them ina 
en dacica interesting manner. If one begins he is sure to want to finish 
the ° 


SYMBOLISM OF THE DIVINE COMEDY, by Jerrerson B. risen 
Professor of Comparative Literature, Columbia University. Published 
by Columbia University Press, 1921. Pp. 245. 


Three essays: the first long, but still bulging with overpacking; the second, 
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medium—a “happy” medium, in many senses; the last short, but long enough. 
the first two illuminating; the last two readable. 


The first, “Ariadne’s Crown”—in which are hypostatically tagged and 
elaborately interrelated a Ja St. Thomas Aquinas all the double dozen of 
spirits girdling Dante and his Guide in the Solar Heaven—is a marvel of 
ingenuity; but it needs marginal subheadings, or a paragraph-revealing 
printing on larger pages, to aid the gentle reader. (When learned publica- 
tions shall finally come into the bailiwick of “scientific management”, can 
we expect to have such offerings in outlines, rather than in prose?) 


Essay number two, “The Three Blessed Ladies”, more than makes up for 
all the rest: I wish I had the space to detail how charmingly and convincingly 
the writer persuades you that Mary, Lucia, Beatrice compose, in the gentler 
sex, a counterpart of the Trinity. 


Lastly, “The Comedy of Dante”— italics the author’s—subtilizes, vid 
the famous Epistle to Can Grande, on the dual significances findable in the 
Latin title. I applaud the major premise that Dante was fully and pur- 
posefully conscious of a// the apposite meanings and connotations involved 
in his own diction; many futile squabbles of critics would be silenced and 
many new and broader vistas opened if we could agree to allow Dante that 
much intelligence. If “nove Muse” (Par. ii, 9) can mean both “‘nine” anc 
“new” (by the way, it is rhetorical bathos if “nine” alone is meant), and 
“saluto” and “salute” are deliberately confused in the Vita Nuova, and 
“ragei” in Par. xiii, 16 can perfectly well be translated both “rays” and 
“spokes” —and so on—why balk at admitting, for instance, that Dante was 
influenced in his choice of title for what he calls in Latin “Vita Nova’ by 
the mystic number nine that so obtrusively figures therein? 


H. D. Austin. 


A HISTORY OF SOCIAL THOUGHT, by Emory S. Bocarnus, Ph. D., 
University of Southern California Press, Los Angeles. 


This survey of human progress by the able and popular head of the de- 
partment of Sociology at the University will be read with interest outside 
of the student body for whom it is primarily intended. It is, indeed, “Dedi- 
cated to my students who are transforming their social thought into helpful 
living.” But, as the author remarks in the Preface, “In it any seriously- 
minded person should find a fundamental background for understanding 
the central theme of human progress, a substantial basis for attacking the 
most important problems of the day, and a call to renew his faith in the 
soundness of human aspirations.” 


Naturally the religious quantum, with a sympathetic attitude to other 
faiths than the Christian, is not ignored. Today when Mr. Wells asks us 
to regard the Buddhist emperor Asoka, as one of the few great men of history, 
it is well to understand the political principles on which he worked. Such 
an estimate is found in Chapter III:—“The teachings of Buddha engendered 
a delicate social consciousness regarding the relation of the individual to 
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his fellows. The precepts were strong enough to break down rigid class 
barriers. The underlying conception was broadly human... .” 


While Dr. Bogardus gives full credit to the humane side of Socialistic 
thought, represented by such thinkers as Karl Marx, yet he points out the 
dangerous elements. ‘In Russia,” he remarks, “Marxian socialism in 1918 
came into power. The Bolsheviki represent the radical wing of the Marxian 
followers. They established essentially a dictatorship of the proletariat, 
substituting it for the dictatorship of capitalists which existed under the 
reign of the czars. Bolshevism substituted occupation for geographic area 
as a basis of representative government. This program is deficient and 
sociologically untenable, because occupational groups do not encompass all 
phases of human progress.” 


How disastrously “untenable” the program has proved is perhaps the 
most serious fact in the world of today. 
J. M. D. 
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